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3DV/ARD  A. 


By  Prank  C,  M,  Pool3r 

Assistant  Chief  Sdward  A.  SPierinan  passed  away  on  March 
27  at  the  age  of  69  years  fron  a heart  attack  while  asleep, 
after  working  up  to  the  day  "before. 

As  one  of  his  ""boys"  I knev/  him  longer  and  "better  than 
most  R-S  men,  having  worked  with  him  in  Washington  in  1907 
when  v/e  were  serving  three  months'  details  from  the  field.  He 
entered  National  Porest  work  under  the  General  Land  Office  in 
1903  and  as  Porest  Supervisor  of  the  Bitterroot,  Hellgate,  Lolo, 
Eighole  and  Missoula  National  Porest s in  R-1  .rsad  of  the  Sequoia 
in  R-5;  as  head  of  the  general  inspection  office  in  R-1  and 
later  as  Regional  Forester  in  R-4;  as  Washington  Chief  of  Lands, 
Associate  Chief  of  the  Porest  Sei-vice  for  ma,ny  yeo.rs,  anid 
fiimlly  with  retirement  a.uproaching  as  Assistant  Chief  on  special 
a.ssignments,  Mr,  Sherman  rendered  noteworthy  service.  It  wa.s 
Mr,  Sherman,  for  eemirnple,  viho  sold  the  Forester  and  later  the 
Lands  Chiefs  on  the  need  for  a general  land  classification  as  a 
substitute  for  individual  June  11  exriminations  and  stopped  the 
honeycorahing  of  the  Forests  with  homestead  listings  of  douhtfaJ 
permanent  agricultixral  voJue,  Th.at  wa,s  pro‘ba"bly  his  "biggest 
single  contribution  to  the  Service,  hut  another  one  of  great 
importance  was  his  drive  for  land  exchange  legislation  and  his 
continuing  participation  in  the  land  exchange  business  to  his 
dying  day, 

Mr,  Sheimian  had  suffered  from  heart  trop.ble  for  years. 

This  restricted  his  field  tra.vel,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from 
rounding  out  his  field  woi-k  to  a point  that  he  was  able  to 
record  some  field  travel  on  practically  every  National  Forest 
in  the  United  States  as  of  several  yeo,rs  ago.  Typical  of  one 
side  of  a many-sided  man  v/as  a trip  he  made  with  me  several 
years  ago  in  which  we  svmng  through  quite  a number  of  the  R-3 
forests  and  crossed  the  Tonto  and  Coronado  in  midsummer  with 
temperatures  running  from  110  to  112  daily,  Pnroute  Tie  stopped 
at  the  Promontory  Lookout  tower  on  the  Sitgreaves,  and  although 
under  doctor's  orders  to  avoid  exertion  o.nd  dodge  high  elevations 
he  first  looked  longingly  at  the  tov/er  and  finally  climbed  the 
25  foot  ladder  leading  to  its  inside  sta.irs,  which  he  negotiated 
flight  by  flight  un.til  the  top  of  tlie  115  foot  tovver  was  reached 
a feat  that  he  enjoyed  with  a.  mischievous  school  boy  relish,  but 
which  he  probably  never  again  undertook  to  duplicate, 

A wonderful  story  teller,  a very  homan  administrator  and  a 
loyal,  lovable  friend,  he  has  left  behind  him  a host  of  admirers 
in  and  out  of  the  Service  vdio  though  sorro’wing  in  his  dearth  o.re. 
really  glad  that  it  could  come  with  suddenness  and  while  he  was 
still  in  the  Service  harness  and  filling  an  honored  place  on  the 
active  list  where  he  will  be  greatly  m.issed.  His  many  R-3 
friends  join  me  in  sympathy  for  Mrs,  Sheriman  in  her  irreparable 
loss. 
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OPERATION 


MR,  PUTSCH  RETUEHS  FROM  WASHIIGTOg  DHTAIl  ' , . 

Lle\?  Putsch,  Regional  Training  Officer,  was  hack  at  his.  desk  April 
8 after  a . detail  of  three  and  one-half  months  in "the  classification  sedtion 
of  the  Personnel  Management  division. 

The  Classification  Act  has  not  heen  extended  to  the  field  so  far, 
hut  has  actually  heen  applied  in  the  field  hy  the  Forest  Service..  Putsch's 
detail  was  with  a view  to  preparing  for  the  time  when  the  classification 
set-up  may  he  extended  to  the  field  hy  Congressional  action. 

The  detail  included  two  weeks  in  the  classification  section  of  the' 

U,  S*  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Putsch  arrived  at  ’/Washington  about  the  time  a record  cold  wave  did. 
He  said,  "I  hadn't  seaii  so  much  ice  skating  since  I was  a hoy  in  Missouri," 

MR,  EROADBHHT  VISITS  RO'  ' 

Mr.  Sam  B'roadhent,  formerly  Y;ith  the  Forest  Service  at  Washingtpn, 

D,  C,  and  now  ¥/i'th  the  Division  of  Investigation  in  the  Bureau  of  the  . 
Budget,  made  an  informal  visit  to  the  Regional  Office  on  JWarch  5.  He 
was  enroute  west, 

SLTRRVISOR  WIITII  R3TIIRH3  FROM  W BFTAIL 

Forest  Supervisor  Frederic  ^Vinn  of  the  Coronado  who  spent  three 
months  on  detail  in  the  Wa,3hington  Office  returned  to  the' Region  the 
latter' part  of  March,.  , _ , 

MR,  LHOH  WOLCOTT  A TQHTO  OFFICE  CALLIR 

Mr,  Leon  'WWolcott,  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  Washington,  D,  C,, 
was  an  office  caller  on  February. 12, . He,  with  Dr.  Louis  H,  Bean,  Fconomic 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary and  Mr,  Kirby  arranged  a trip  to  the  field. 

They  went  to  Payson,  Indian  Ga.rden,  over  the  Control  Road  to  Fine  and 
returned  to  Phoenix,  This  trip  touched  all  of  our  resorn'ces  and  afforded 
an  excellent  opportunity , to  acquaint  these. .men  on  the  .ground  v^fith  cur 
activities  and  problems.  , (Tcnto  Bulletin)  ■ . 

SIMPSOH  SPEAKS  ' . ■ ^ 

The  bi-monthly  seminar,  of,  the  local  meteorological  University 
and  Weather  Bureau  association  'was  held  in.  the  .Plysics  Building  of  the 
University  on  the  evening  of  March  28.  Mr,  A,  A,.  .Simpson  was  guest 
speaker.  He  discussed  meteorological  considerations  with  respect  to 
forest  fire  control, 

WAHTBD  - POCKET-SIZE  LGCOMOTIYESl 

The  Kaibab  Form  929-B-C  fire  reports  include  a one-acre  railroo-d 
right-of-way  fire  on  July  17,  .1939  that  .v/as  su.ppressed  in.  a rather  novel 
manner,  . Senior  Fire  Guard  Pete  Gc'xizales  stated  under  remarks,  "A  few 
minutes  after  I arrived  at  this  fire  a freight  train  with  a double- 

, • ^ i 

header  opened  their  steam  Jets  ai;d  put  most  of  this  fire  out," 


P3RS0M3L  CHAITG3S 

The  following  transfer's  were  made  in  April: 

Administrative  Assistant  Bailey  B,  Kerr  from  the  Lincoln  to  the 
Coronado  to  fill  the  position  vacated  'by  the  retirement  of  L,  Vr,  Hess, 
Boyd  Parker,  second  clerk  on  the  Tonto,  vras  promoted  to  Admini- 
strative Assistant  and  tra.nsferrad  to  the  Lincoln, 

Holland  J,  Goo  dell  transferred  from  the  Apache  to  the  Tonto  to 
fill  the  position  vacated  hy  Mr,  Parker, 

Hanger  Clyde  P,  Moose  of  the  Payson  District,  Tonto,  transferred 
to  the  Cave  Creek  District  and  Stanton  Wallace'  of  the  Chalender  District, 
Kai’bah,  replaced  Panger  Moose  on  the  ,Payson  District  of  the  Tonto, 

Y,  J,  Schroeder,  Hangar-at-large  on  the  Ci'bola,  took  charge  of 
the  Chalender  District  on  the  Kai'ba'b. 

COJ/IPAHAT  1^/3  HBPOHT  ACC  IDTLIT  SUlvLIAHY 


Region  3 (Not  Including  CCC  Bnrollees,.) 


Month 

Ave.  No, 
Workers 

Disabling 

In.iuries 

Prequency  Rate 
per  10,000 

Man  Days 

CCC 

Per  10,000- 
Ivlan  Da.ys 

Dec,  1939 

1052 

6 

3.12 

.47 

Jan.  1940 

1067 

5 

2.42 

.79 

Peb.  1940 

1086 

• 4 

2.00 

1.20 

No  fatal  accidents  during  period  covered. 


Por  Decemher,  the  Washington  Office  report  showed.  153, ;;63 2 man.-'  ■; 
hours  worked.  To  secure  the  frequency  rate , in'  colnmn  4 ahove  for  that 
month,  rnoltiply  1,000,000  'by  the  figure  -in  coliiran  3 and  divide  "by 
153,632,  This  will  give  39  upon  the  ‘basis  of  one  million  man-hours. 

Now  divide  39  "by  12-^  and  you  v/ill  have  3,12  as  the  frequency  rate  per 
10,000  ma,n  days.  f 

INTHINTATI OlLlL  RSLAT I ONSHIPS  . , ■ 

At  the  spring  fire  control  training  -meeting  of  Coronado  forest 
officers,  an.  invitation  was  extended  and  accepted  ‘ey  several  m-em'bers  of 
the  Mexico  Porest  Service,  Attending  the-  entire  .session  and  participating 
therein  were: 

Ivg,  Antonio-  Yuriar,  Chief,'  Porest  Service  . 

Tomas  Morena,  Porest  Inspector 

Juan  J,  Sora'bia,  Porest  Inspector 

all  of  the  State  .of  Sonora,  Mexico,  ■ The  marked  decrease  in  international' 
fires  .along  the  border  in  the  past  t.wo  years  may  be  attributed  .to  the- 
cordial  relations  V7hich  have  been-  developed  be, tween  the  tv-/o  Services  on 
either  side  of  the.  border.  * , , 

SI'TGRPAVPS  PIRN  ANALYSIS 

Ranger  Thompson  of  the  Sitgreaves  N<P,-  has  su'brnitted  an  Interesting 
analysis-  of  1939.  fires  on  that  Porest.,  Out  o.f',205  fires,  only  14' were' liian- 
coused.  This  v/as  seven  less  than  the  9-3’’ear  average  of  21,'  Local  people 
were  responsible  for  eight,  outsiders  six.  Smokers  .topped  the  list, 
being  responsible  for  nine.  Another  in.t.eresting  fact  brought  to  light  is 
* that  fe'.ver  rmin-cansed  fires  were  started  on  da.ys  of  high  hazard,  indicating 
th-'-t  forest  users  recognize  the  extremely  hazardous  conditions  and  are 
more  caref-ul  a.t  those  times.  The  analysis  also  shows  that  the  Porest 
receives  splendid  cooperation  in  fire  suppression  on  the  man-caused  fires. 
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S?FICI3ITT  HAI^TDLING  OF  ?IR3]  PIGHTSIRS*  T BO)  SLIPS 

Deputy  Discal  Agent' Harley  ,■  returning  froni  a detail  to  the  Coconino 
as  special  disbursing,  agent  in  connection  with  >their  re-cent  baptism  of 
fire,  expressed  high  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  time  of  fire  fighters 
was  obtained,  recorded  and  checked  as  a basis  for  cash  payments*  Systematic 
organization  consisted  of  a note  book  reco.rd  of  the  time  of  departure  and 
a,rrival  of  all  men.  Crews  filed  past  the'  time-keeper  and  were  given  the 
number  from  the  time  slip,  without  the  name- being  recorded,  permitting  a 
saving  in  time  in  placing  men  on  the  fire.  Upon  returning  from  the  first 
shift  the  men  were  required  to  present  their  identification  number  and  give 
their  names  to  the  time-keeper  who  .then  entered  the  names  on  the  correspond- 
ing time  slip,*  • 

In  dispatching  men  from,  camp,  tracks  were  placed  in  position  near 
the  time-keepers  table  and  the  men  filed  past  the  time-keeper  presenting 
their  identification  number  which  was  recorded  in  a note  book  and  then  v/ere 
loaded  on  to  the  trucks  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a foreman  so 
that  each  man  boarded  the  proper  truck*  This  permitted  a rapid  dispatch 
of  men  to  the  job  and  allowed  the  tim'e-keeper  to  make  his  entries  on  the 
time  slip  from  the  identifying  number.  The  same  procedure  was  repeated 
upon  the  return  of  the  men  to  camp.  Also  of  im.portance  .was  the  plan  of 
selection  of  time-keepers  from  members  of  the  Flagstaff  Horrnal  College 
faculty  and  students,  sup.ervised  and  trained  by  Executive  Assistant  Kallaus, 
Harley  remarked  that  the  efficient  organization  of  the  fire  cam.ps  resulted 
in  thoroughly ■ accurate  and  reliable  time  slip  data,  permitting  the  prompt 
handling  of  compensation  cases  and  the  quick  settlement  of  differences  in 
connection  with  rates  of  pay*  etc,  on  the  ground, 

SALARIES  IN  FORESTRY 

In  "Economic  Status  of  College  Alumni,"  Bulletin  1937,  Ho,  10 
U,S,D*I.,  Office  of  Education,  in  table  35,  the  initial  salary  of  men  one 
year  out  of  college,  in  forestry,  is  given  as  $2,068,  and  is  exceeded  only 
by  dentistry,  $2,250*  The  average  salary  for  32  professions  is  $1,321, 

After  eight  years,  the  average  salary  in  forestry  is  $2,550  and  is 
exceeded  by  architecture,  $2,600;  dentistry,  $3,300;  law,  $4,013;  medicine, 
$3,032;  insurance,  $2,600;  air  transportation,  $3,1'50;  radio,  $2,800;  mining 
$2,750;  "public  office"  $2,650;  and  research,  $2, '555,  The  average  salary 
for  32  professions  is  $2,416, 

The  high  initial  place  which  foresters  have  held  in  the  salary 
list  is  of  course  due. to  the  large  percentage  of  fordsters  entering- govern- 
ment service  at  salaries  around  $2,000*  'The  later  equalisation  of  this 
scale  with  other  professions  is  due  to  the  slower  process  of  promotion 
and  less  opportunity  to  secure  positions  commanding  higher  salaries,  com- 
pared with  private  enterprise,  PIHE  H.EEDLSS 

22HD  YEAR  AS  A EIRE  LOOKOUT 

According  to  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  A.  T*  Jol'xn.son  is  now  spending 
his  22nd  consecutive  yearn. as  a fire  lookout  at  Barf oot  Peak  in  the  Chira- 
ca.hua  Mountains  on  the  Coronado  HationaA  Forest,  This  consecutive  service 
as  fire  lookout  on  one  individual  lookout  exceeds  any  other  record  in 
Region  Three  and  possibly  in  the  United  States, 

MR,  TH0t.gS0H  VISITS  RO  . ' ’ ' 

Mr.  P,  A.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment in  the -Washington  Office,  visited  the  RO  in  June  and  remained  several 
days. going  over  personnel  management  problems  with  members  of  this  office. 

He  was  accompanied  here  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 


THS  R030:i’  LOOKOUT  FOR  702Zm 

According  to  the  June  28  issue  ;of  ;Sg131vC3  the.ro'bot  fire  _ lookout , 
possibilities  of  which  will  he  discussed  in  the  forthcomihg  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  American  Forestry,  consists  of  a combination  of  a photocell 
or  electric  eye,  designed  to  respond  to  a rising  smoke  column  on  the 
horizon,'  and  a highly  sensitive  .thermocouple , similar  to  those  used  by 
astronomers  in  measuring  the  minute  quantities  of  heat  radiated  by 
distant  stars.  The  thermocouple  -will  catch  the  -glow  from  a far-off  fire. 
Only  v;hen  the  photocell  and  -the-rmo couple  report  both  smoke  and  firs  will 
the  appa,ratus  soimd  the  alarm,-  notifying  a distant  operating  station  by 
radio  or  wire  connection. 

The  apparatus  has  its  limitations.  As  de-signed  at  present,  it 
will  tell  of  the  presence  of  a fire  within  its  range  of  vision,  but  it 
lacks-  the  Judgment  supplied  by  a human  ob-server  in  sensing -.the  actual 
locatio-n,  of  fire,  and  the  degree  and , direction  of  its  spi’ead.  It  will 
therefore,  probably  not,  replace  human  observers,  but  may  prove  useful  as 
a supplement  to  their  vigilance, 

D3LIV3HIITG  SUPPLIES  TO  FIk3S  BY  A.3R0PLAHS 

A report  from  Region  5 indi bates  that  they  hauled  70  tons  of 
supplies  by  aeroplane  ■ during -the  seaso.n  af  1939  and  delivered  supplies 
to  13  fires.  This  involved- .h,  640  parachute  loads  e.t  a cost /of  from  A:(f: 

.to  18^  per  pound 'due  to  a .v;ide  range  of  conditions.  Among  . the.  -Region • s 
recommendations  they,  say  that  too.  much  eimphasis  cannot  be  .given  to  proper 
organization  at  the  loading  field  and  tliat  definite  responsibility  should 
be  placed  for  the  checking  and  passing  of  all  repacked  parachutes  and  that 
practically  all  failures  can  be  traced  to  improper  organization  -and  la.ck 
of  competent  supervision  at  the  point  where  supplies  VYere  packaged. 

They  also  recomend  that  supplies  jmrcbased  for  aerial  freighting 
should  be  in  such  package,  size  and  f.prm  as.  to  be  ada^pted  to  deliverj/’  by 
parachute.  Glass  containers  should  not  be  used.  In-  gene.ral  the  repoi;t  , 

is  very  favorable  toward  the  use- of  the  aeroplane  in  transporting  supplies 
to  going  fires.  ., 

WFATHFR  BUR3AU  CQOPFRATIOH  • . ^ ’ 

Throu^x  the  cooperation  of  the-  U,  S-.  Wea:ther  Bureau  office  at  • 
Alb\iquerque  with  the  Fire  Control  branch  of  Region • Three.,  a Weather  Bureau 
representative  v/as  loaned  for  an  inspection  of  ,our  fire  v/eather  instrument 
stations,  ■...■■■,  ■ 

C.  F.  Van  Thullenar  of  the  Wea.ther  Bureau  with  Allan  G,  Watkins 
of  Fire  Control  made  a -trip  -which  included  .most  of  the -.Forest s in  the 
Region,  They  checked  the,  stations  for  suitability  .of,  s.ite  location  p-nd 
analysis  of  weather  factors,  ■ 

LOOKOUT  VISITORS  BBC0M3  FIRF  FIGHT.3RS 

Supervisor  Arthur  reports  that  during  June'  a' number,  of  .■'out- bfr state 
tourists  were  visiting  Mt,  Sedgvdck  lookout  when  a 'fire  v^as  reported.  The 
fire  guard  went  to  the  fire,  accompanied  by  the  visitors,  and  reports 
that  they  not  only  rendered  good  fire  -service  but-  got  a big  kick  out  of- 
the  experience.  ' ■ . ■ ' 

IITOIAR  ShOKF  SIGRAJiS 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  "Indian  Smoke  Signals"  'the  Indian  fire 
pump  has  a large  advertisement  on  the  b.aclc  -with  a picture  of.  Taos  .Pueblo 
Indians  shovm  vsath  the  Indi.ar.  pumps.  The- .adve.rtis.ement  reads;  "’Then 
Indians  use  Indians  that’s  real  nev/s,"  The.  photo  shows  a groixp  of  Indian 
fire  fighters  v;ith  their  Indian  fire  pumpn,..'  resting  after  fighting  a fire 
at  Pueblo  Canyon,  Carson  Rational  Forest,  New  Mexico,- 
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TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 


ORIGIIT  OF  AUSTKIAI.^  PIUS  OK  THE  CIBOLA 

Liglit  is  thrown  on  the  irystery  of  the  presence  of  Austrian  pine 
in  the  Sandia  Division,  Cihola  National  Forest,  hy  a letter  from  H,  B, 
Hariiiiiond,  Laguna  Beach,  California,  (The  finding  was  mentioned  in  Daily 
Bulletin  of  Novemher  13,  1939), 

Mr.  Hammond  was  Forest  Ranger  in  the  Sandia  vicinity,  when  it 
was  a part  of  the  old  Manzano  National  Forest,  He  hecame  Chief  of  ife-in- 
tenance  for  Region  Three  'before  retiring  and  going  to  California.,  Notic- 
iiig  reference  to  the  Austrian  pine,  in  the  FOREST  PIONEER  he  wrote  as 
follows:  / 

” In  the  spring  seasons  of  1909  and  1910  there  was  a good  deal  of 
experimental  planting  on  the  Sandia  mountain.  The  grea.ter  portion  of 
this  was  with  seedlings  from  the  Forest  Service  nursery.  Complete 
records  of  the  location  of  the  various'  areas  were  on  file  in  the  Super- 
visor’s office  in  ATbuquerque,  "out  files  of  tha.t  age  have  no  douTot  “been 
destroyed.  Many  of  the  areas  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  aspen 
stand  tiia.t  one  sees  in  going  over  the  Loop  road  in  Tejano  Canyon,  How- 
ever, a inoinber  of  the  areas  were  lov/er  down  in  the  Ccoaiyon,  and  there 
were  some  in  Barro  Canyon, 

"In  1910  Supervisor  Mattoon  furnished  me  fifteen  pounds  of  Austria.n 
pine  seed.  This  I planted  in  carefully  prepared  seed  spots  a.’bout  two  feet 
in  diameter  and  a'bout  six  feet  apart  in  somewhat  irreg'al-ar  rows,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  'Slash  encountered.  At  the  first  hairpin  turn  just  ahove 
Tree  Springs  there  is  a small  o-pen  space  tha.t  was  the  site  of  the  old 
Skinner  sa\wnill..  At  this  hairpin  turn  there  is  a small  gulch  coming  dovm 
from  the  west.  The  planting  of  the  Austrian  pine  seed  was  done  on  the 
mesas  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  as  one  looks  toward  the  m.ountain  top. 
These  mesas  were  'both  cut-over  areas,  Aiiother  area  was  in  Barro  Canyon 
on  the  slope  opposite  a short  ski  run  which  I o'b served  there  a few  years 
ago.  The  results  from  this  seed  sowing  never  seemed  very  flattering  due 
to  immediate  depredation  of  rodents  and  later  to  the  two  dry  sea.sons 
which  followed. 

"The  results  from  the  many  thousands  of  seedlings  which  were 
planted  were  far  'better.  Some  yea,rs  ago  I could  trace  these  young  trees 
as  they  v/ere  set  in  i-ather  regular  rows,  I noticed,  too,  that  some  of 
them  had  a.pparently  'been  cut  for  Christmas  ti'ees," 

E!i?L0YMENT  ASSISTS  LOCAL  .PEOPLE 

A sawtim'ber  sale  nan  'been  raa.de  to  Mr.  Otto  H,  Griener  covering 
100,000  feet  B,M.  of  pondorosa  pine.  The  sale  area  is  loca.ted  within 
the  North  Rio  Pueblo  block  of  the  Rio  Pue'blo  Working  Circle  of  the  Carson 
National  Forest,  This  Is  the  second  crop  of  tim'ber  taken  from  this  area, 
it  iiaving  'been  cut  ov^'er  a'bout  1915  'by  the-  Santa.  Ba-foara  Tie  and  Pole 
Company, 

Mr,  Griener  operates  a small  sawmill  in  connection  with  other 
interests,  giving  employment  to  the  loca.l  people  at'  times  when  they  are 
not  eraplo3^ed  on  their  small  farms  and  ranches.  This  operation  is  in 
accordance  v^/ith  the  o'bjectives  of  the 'Rio  Pue'blo  Ma.nagement  Plan 
supplying  forest  products  in  the  form  of  railroad  ties  and  lumber 
for  the  local  and  genei’al  markets  and  providing  emplovment  for  the  local 
people, 
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H3«S  ASKING-  YOU  • • ''  ■ •.  " ''  /•' 

As  a result  of  a recent  series  of  lectures  given  for  the  henefit  of 
State  and  Private  Forestry  Divisions  from  five  forest  regions  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  lladison,  'Wisconsin,  Cal  Stott  of  the  R.O,  contributes 
to  the  COHTACT  the  following  queries;  ■, 

1.  On  which  side  of  the  traink  of  the  leaning  tree  is  compression 
wood  formed  in  l)  softwoods,  and  2)  hardwoods? 

2.  What  does  compression  wood  do  for  the  tree  in  which  it  is  formed? 

3.  Is.;  ring  shake  caused  by  the  sway  of  tall  trees? 

he  also  contributes  the  answers,  fortunately,  so  if  you  haven’t 
answered  these  questions  or  would  like  to  check  up  on  yourself  (or  Mr.  Stott) 
read  on, 

1,  In  conifers- the  compression  wood  is  on  the  underside  of  the  lean; 
in  hardwoods  it  is  on  the  top  side. 

2,  In  softwoods  compression  wood  is  formed  on  the  underside  of  the 
lean  in  the  nature  of  a prop,.  In  hardwoods,  it  is  formied  on  the 
upper  side,  perhaps  to. effect  a pull  opposite  the  lean,  as  in  an 
anchor  brace  on  a telephone  pole. 

3,  This  is  a common  belief,  but  it  is  not  true.  Actually  the  primary 

ca,use  of  rir^g  s’nake  is  disease  or  wood  decay,  which  spems  to 
separate  the  arnual  rings  of  the  tree,  DAILY  COITTACT 

TIMBFR  MAILIGSMFIIT  PLAhS 

A totad  of  111,655,000  acres  of  il.F.  land  is  now  covered  by  either 
timber  ma,na.gemant  policy  statements , or  detailed  v/orking  circle  management 
plans.  These  data  were  recently  assembled  by  Jack  Kern,  R-5  training 
detailer,  as  part  of  a Service-wide  :Study  in  the  Division  ®f  Timber  Manage- 
ment, 

Region  3 leads  in  area  covered,  by  intensive  plans,  with  4,876,000 
ctcres,  closely  followed  by  R-2,  with  4,830,000  acres.  Timber  volumes  total 
approximately  420  billion  feet,  with  Region  5’ s 14  billion  feet  leading  as  to 
commercial  stands  under  complete,  plaruiing  programs.  The  totad  allowable 
annual  cut  computed  on  s^^stained  yield  basis  sums  up  to  2-3/4  billion  feet. 
Sixty  percent  of  this  volume  is  on  Forests  operating  under  policy  stadements. 
It  is  expected  that  more  detadled  management  plans  will . replace  some  of 
these  broad  policy  statements  as  demand  for  Rational  Forest  timber  increases 
on  those  forests  and  working  circles.  W,0,  IRFOPilATIOR  DIGFST 

BIG-  IIAMF  PROPOSED  FOR  BIG  T.PuBR  . ' “ 

California's  famous  Big  Tree’  species,  long  knovm  botanically  as 
Sequo ia  gimantea,  is  proposed  for  renaming  by  Professor  J,  T.  Buchdiolz  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  v/ho  has  made  a close  study  of  this  la.rgest  of 
trees  and  of  its  rel.ative,  the  coast  redwood.  Sequoia  sempervirens . 

The  tv/o  trees  are  so  different,  he  points  out,  tliat  they  should  not 
be  included  in  the  same  genus  of  plantsj  uid  proposes  Sequo iadendron  "or 
the  Big  Tree,  "Dendron"  is  the  Greek  word  for  "tree." 

The  name  Sequoia  was  first  proposed  for  the  coast  redwood,  in  honor 
of  the  remarkable  half-breed  Cherokee  leader,  Sequoyah,  who  did  nuch  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  Indians  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  In 
1853  an  effort  was  made  to  rename  the  Big  Tree  Wellingtonia, . in  honor  of  the 
great  Fnglish  general,  but  for  technical  reasons  that  name  failed  to  stick, 

■ SCIRi'ICR  R3WS  LFTT3R 
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vffiaaE  OUR  LmffisixR  c-o^s  , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

According  to  the'  Iniriber  census  fig^ar-es  for  1934,  101,409,000  feet 
of  timber  v\^as  produced  tlmt  year  in  Hew  Mexico  and  was  distribn.ted  as 
follows: 


Hew  Mexico 

43,214,000 

feet 

Arizona 

5,999,000 

11 

Colorado 

11,035,000 

11 

Illinois 

10,509,000 

11 

Indian.?- 

1,490,000 

It 

Han  sa  s 

1,938,000 

11 

Michigan 

4,831,000 

11 

Mi  s souri 

2,655,000 

It 

Hew  York 

1,007,000 

It 

Ohio 

, 2,119,000 

It 

Oklaho.ma 

2,038,000 

It 

Texa-s 

5,700,000 

11 

To  foreirgn 

countrie  s 1 , 681 , 000 

It 

The  'balance  went  to  California,  Connectic'it , district  of  Col'uiribia,, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  liaine,  Massach.usett s.  Hew  Hampshire,  Hew  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  .Island,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  in  amormts  of  less  than 
1,000,000  feet. 


EVILEFCE  OP  EACIAL  IHPLUEHCE  III  25-11411  TEST  OP  PIHE 

(Journal  of  Agriciiltural  Hesearrch,  Voi,  59,  Ho,  12,  Dec,  15,  1939) 
"Trees  grown  from,  seed  of  pondarosa  nine  collected  in  20  localities 
in  the  western  United  States,  including  the  Coconino  and  Santa,  Pe  forests, 
widely  separated  geographically  or  in  elevation,  were  planted  on  the 
Kaniksu  Ha-tional  Pores’t  in  northern  Idaho  in- the  years  1911-17.  Tlie  pro- 
genies were  grouped  into  fiv'e  regions  on  the  basis  of  their  source,  'Tliese 
regions  were  designated  llorth  Pacific,  north  plateau,  central  plateau, 
south  plateau  and  east  .of  the  Continental  Divide,  Differences  among  the 
progenies  in  nnmber  of  needles  to  the  faucicle,  length  of  needles,  general 
appea-rance  of  foliage,  and  rate  of  growth  corresponded  to  differences 
among  the  trees  of  the  pa,rent  localities.  The  conclusion  is  drawu  that 
these  cliaracterist  ics  are  strongly  .heritable  in  .pondarosa  pine  and  will  a,p- 
pear  in  the  offspring  in  any  new  environment  where  the  trees  will  grow, 
at  least  for  more  th_an  20  yeo,rs  of  ths  first  genero.tion. 

Characteristics  ,,a.s  to  persistence'  of  needles  v;ere  found  not  to  be 
heredita.ry. 

According  to  the  evidence  obtained  in  tliis  study,  a progeny  derived 
from  a cold  climate  and.  grown  in  a milder  climate  exhibits  slov/  growth' and 
immujaity  to  frost;  a progeny  derived  from  a mild  cli'made  and  grown  in  a 
colder  climate  has  lov;  frost  resistance  and  mails  to  exliibit  the  pa,rentad 
characteristic  of  rapid  growth. 

The  present  findings,  revealing  the  existence  of  racial  strauns  in 
ponderosa  pine  varying  in  rate  of  growth  and  hardiness,  indiccO.te  that  a 
tree’ s growth  rate  and  hardiness  should  he  investigated  critica,lly  and 
the  clima.tic  chai'o.cterist.ics  of  the  loca.lity  in  which  it  is  growing  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  proposed  planting  site  before  the  seed  is  used 
for  reforestation." 
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R3g.U5]3?  ?0R  WOOD  WITH  HI  ST  OH  I CAL  BACKaROlTiP 

Mr.  Carl  Wollner,  President  of  the  Panther  Oil  and  C-rease  Mfg.  Go,, 
Pt,  Worth,  Texas,  wrote  Governor  Miles  requesting  a piece  of  historical 
v/ood  from  ITew  Mexico  from  which  a gavel  could  he  niade  for  presentation  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Southv/e stern  Sales  Managers  conference, 

Tlie  request  was  passed  to  the  Forest  Service  .who  in  turn  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  Coronado  Cua,rto  . Centennial  Commission  and  it  is  now  learned 
that  the  request  reached  the  Museum  of  Hew  Mexico  which  furnished  a piece 
of  wooden  beam  taken  from  the  ancient  rained  monastery  of  the  Pecos  State 
Monument  in  their  recent  excavations  there.  The  Franciscan  Mission  Church 
and  iionastery  v/ere  established  at  the  prehistoric  Indian  Pu.eblo  of  Pecos 
about  the  year  1620  and,  was,  one  of  the  earliest  churches  in  Hew  Mexico, 

Pecos  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  sixteenth  century 
pueblo  tov/ns.  Moreover,  it  'ms  visited  by  the  Coronado  Expedition  in  1541 
and  from  there  Coronado  left  the  Pueblo  country  to  go  out  into  the  grea.t 
plains  region  in  search  of  Q.uivir’a, 

SECOICT  CUT  OH  WHIG  MOUiTTAIlT  AREA. 

The  second  cutting,  o.ftar  30  years,  on  the  area  known  as  the  Wing 
Mountain  area  of  the  Ft.  Valley  Ib:perimental  Forest,  made  it  possible  to 
secure  answers  to  a number  of  questions  which  are  of  gi-eat  interest  in  ■ 
future  raana£:ement  of  ponderosa  pine  in  the  Southwest.  Answers  to  'these 
questions  are  now  becoming  av.'.iilable.  The  first  cut  on  the  area  removed 
the  over-matune  and  undesirable  trees  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  second  cut 
would  consist  of  a high  percentage  of  merchantable  mterial, 

W,  L,  Chapel  of  the  Kaibab  who  was  in  charge  of  the  saJe  has  com- 
piled daka  on  unmerchantability.  This. shows  that  2,19^  of  the  logs  by 
number  and  the  same  percentage  'by  yolrume  were  cull.  Defect  in  merch-ant- 
able  logs  amounted  to  7,46^,  making  a total  of  9,65p,  which  is  ..consider- 
ably-below  the  percentage  in  virgin  stands.  This  indicates  that  the 
early  mo.rkers  removed  the  most  defective  material  at  the  first  cut  and  that 
the  second  cuts  may  consist  of  much  soimder  mokerial. 

Mr.  Chapel  v/as  detailed  to  the  Regional  Office  working  y/ith  Dr.  Gill 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  an  analysis  of  the. records  secured  on 
the  above  operation. 

HO  SUBSTITUTES  OUST  WOOD  AS  TIE  IIATERIAL 

"More  than  2,500  patents  have  been  granted  in.  the  Ia,st  50  years  for 
railroad-tie  materials,  other  than  wood",  says  the  booklet,  "Products  of 
American  Forests",  issued  by  the  United  Stakes  Department  of  Agricvilture. 

But  in  general,  railway  traffic  continues  to  move  on  a wood  foundation, 

J,  Alfred  Hall  and  T,  J,  Mosley,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  estimate 
that  about  a billion  wooden  ties  are  in  service, 

-•  There  is  an  annual  ■ renewal  of  about  100  ties  to  the'  mile,  on  the 
avero-ge,  but  several  important  railroads  get  along  v/ith  yearly  renewals 
of  50  to  75  ties  a mile.  This  longer  life  of  the  tie.  results  from  better 
roadbed,  batter  ,construction  methods,  and  chemical  treatments  with 
preservatives.  In  recent  ye.ars  railroads  have  been  keying  obout  50,000,000 
ties  a year,  compared  with  nearly  150,000,000  thirty  years  ago'.  . Three- 
quarters  of  the  ties  o.re  now  treoked  before  they  o.re  load. 

Cheapness,  strength,  elasticity,  resistance  to  sho.ck,  ease  of 
replacement,  and  electric  insulating  properties  are  qualities  'of  wood 
ties  thok  accoujit  for  the  demand  that  promises  a continuing  market  for 
this  staple  product  of  American  woodlouds,  CLIP  SHEET 
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HIGH  COUITTRY  TUSSS  IlTFEaiCR  m LOWLAITDS 

Horest  experience  shows  that  indi'vid\)Al  trees  of  the  same  species 
vary  widely  in,  rate' of  growth,  hranching  hahits,  : strength  ajid  stiffness  of 
wood,  resistance  to  cold  and  dronght,  and  to  insect  attack  and  disease. 

Such  characteristics,  hoth  favorable  and  unfavOrahle  to  good  growth,  are 
handed  down  through  the  seed,  • 

The  Horest  Service  pointed  out  that  the  importance  of  the  careful 
use  of  seed  suitaole  for  hest,  resixlts  in  tree  culture  has  "been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  in  growing  experiments  on  national  forests.  One  test  dates 
hack  -to  1912,  when  ponderosa  pine  planting  stock  from  several  regions,  .vanying 
widel.7  in  climate  and  altitude  'was  planted  at  the  Priest  Hiver  experimental 
forest  in  northern  I'daho.  In  their  new  surroundings,  the  young  trees  per- 
sisted in  developing  characteristics  of  their  faramy  parents,  and  the  hest 
of  the  lot. were  seen. to  come  from  seed  which  originated  in  regions  where 
clima,te  and  altitude  were . similar  to  those  at  Priest  River,  One  low-elevation 
strain  v;as  v/iped  out  hy  severe  cold. 

In  another  Porest  Service  experiment,  Douglas  fir  seed  was  collected 
in  13  widely  separated  localities  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  grown  to  seedling 
size  in  a nursery  and  then  planted  in  four  different  localities  at  four 
different  altitudes.  Stock  from  high  altitude  parents  tends  to  do  poorly  on 
lower  gro^^nd 'but . grows  well  on  different  soils  of  similar  cl irna,te  and  altitude 
Other  experiments  have  demonstrated  geographic  adaptability  strains 
in  trees  of  many  other  species.  These  tree-growing  experiments  Imve  heen 
conducted  in  several  of  the  27  national  forest  neir series  which  produce  more 
than  160  million  trees  a year  and  use  25  tons  of  "pedigreed  seeds"  annually, 

CLIP  SH.11ET 

ilAIHJAL  OP  ROCKY  MOUHTAIH  THEES 

The  Regional  Office  library  has  received  a copy  of  "R.ocky  Moniitain 
Trees",  a,  h^^jidhook,  hy  Richard  J,  Preston  Jr,,  associate  professor  of  forestry 
at  Colorado  State  College, 

Although  handy  in  size,  the  hook  devotes  285  pages  to  a manual  of 
trees  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  (Arizon-o.,  Hew  Mexico,  Colorado, 

Idaho,  Montana,  Hevada.,  Western  Texas,  Utah  and  "fyoming).  The  manuaJ  contains 
125  plates,  each  illustrating  the  distinguishing  characteristics  a/nd  the 
growing  range  of  one  or  more  species;  opposite  each  plate  is  a pa.ge  describ- 
ing the  habit,  lea.ves,  flowers,  fruit,  tv/igs,  hark,  silvical  characters  and 
hahitaP  of  the  species  illustrated. 

Introductory  section  gives  an  explanation  of  extent,  cliara.cter  and 
life  zones  of  the  Eocliy  Mountain  region  and  general  discussion  of  tree 
characters,  etc,,  with  some  illustrations;  a check  list  of  trees  hy  scienti- 
fic and  common  names  and  by  states,  and  a complete  key  to  the  Genera,  A 
glossary  and  o,n  index  complete  the  work. 

Among  the  sources  to  whom  the.  author  gives  acknov/ledgment  are 
Regional  Porester  Pooler,  Arthur  Upson  '.onid  staff  of  the  Southv/e stern,  an-d 
officers  in  other  regions  of  the  Porest  Service,  A Porest  Service  photo- 
graph was  used  for  the  jacket. 

This  handbook  would  he  usofiil  for  anj^one  -in  the  stat3.s  covered.  It 
is  written  in  the  langu.o,ge  of  the  forester,  yet  'the  Glossary  puts  the 
information  within  reauli  of  the  uninitiated.  It  is  purchasable  thro'agli 
bookstores  or  directly  from  the  publishers,  lo'-m'  State  Collage  Press,  Ames, 
la.  ($2,00  postpaid). 
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?Ij]  BOOM  ALONG  THa  RIO  PUZBLO  ; • 

A strikiiie  feat'ore  of'  tks-  lN'ew  ■Mexico  .sc0ner7  ikese  days  is  the  short 
lumber  piled  in  farm  and  ranch  yards,  on  tracks  traveling  the  highways,  in 
retail  lumber  yards,  and  even- on  railroad  sidings  -with  destination  "Chicago," 
No,  the  lumber  industry  has  not  changed  its  standards  from  12,  14  and 
16  foot  lumher  to  shorter  lengths.  Rather,  the  short  lumiber  is  merely  a hy- 
product  from  another  use  for  timher,  namely;  railroad  ties, 

YJhy  the  boom  in  production  of  railroad  ties  large  enough  to  flood  the 
raai-ket  with  such  hag.e  volumes  of  short  lumber?  The  answer  is  that  in  1938 
the  A.T,  & S,R.  decided  to  change  all  ties  on  its  nmin  line  from  8’  to  9' 
ties.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  A,T,  & S.R.  explains  this  as  follows:  "Nine 
foot  ties  are  now  used  in  high  speed  and,  heavy  duty  main  line  tracks,  curves, 
and  tangents  betv/een  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and  in  curves  only  in  less 
important  main  lines.  In  fact,  the  Santa  Fe  has  token  the  lea,d  in  urging 
adoption  of  the  9-foot  tie,  7x9"  sav/n  or  7x8"  hewn.  This  longer  length 
gives  12^  more  bearing  surface  on  the  ballast.  The  9-inch  width  reduces 
the  tendency  to  split  when  spikes  Fire,  driven,". 

The  Rio  Pueblo  District  la..st  year  contributed  9,323  heym  ties  to  the 
huge  total  necessary  to  bind  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  by  rail.  Three  mills 
on  .the  Rancho  del  RiO'  Grande  Grant  are  operating  tie  sales  under  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Santa  Barbara  Tie  and  Pole.  Company  and  produced  about 
15,000  hewn  and  sa'jyn  ties  in , the  lant  5 months  of  1939,  All  ties  made  in 
this  area  are  trucked  to  La„s  Vegas  over  the  Stake  Highway  a distance  of 
from  60  to- 80  miles  and  delivered  to  the  Santa  Pe  through  Gross  Kelly  and 
'Company,  ■ Ties  on  the  Rio  Pueblo  District  last  year  were  cut  uider  small 
ranger  sales  providing  a iTjaximum  of  ereplojanent  for  local  people.  The  demand 
for  tie  timber  has  become  so  great,  however,  that  it  lias  becorae  necessa,ry 
to  advertise  to  satisfy  all  prospective  tie  nBlcer s,-  At  present  there  are 
7 separate  hewn  'tie  operations  on  the  'District,  ho't  to  mention  3 samills 
whose  main  product  is-  now  ties,,,  ■ - 

It  is  estimated  that  more  tlian  100  families  within  the  District's 
dependency  zone  are  deriving  income  directly  from  the  production  of  ties. 

All.  of  the  'tie  liacks  .and  piill  .werke.rs  are  smll  local  ranchers  and  farmers 
y/ho  are  picking  up -, a little -y/el come  and  badly  needed  change  between  tending 
to  their  -crops  and  -l.iyestock,'  • TKT  CARSON  PIN3  CONN 

BXPBRIMBNTAL  , PLANTING  CP  CORK  OAX  PLAirN.ND 

On  done  10,  a representative  of  the  Grown  Cork  and  Seal  Company,  to- 
gether 'With  a representative  , -of  the  Southv/estern  Forest  and  Range  Exiieriment 
Station  and  one  of  the  staff  members,  started  on  o,  field  investigative  trip 
in  search  of  suitable  areas  for  the  planting  of  cork  oalo.  This  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the -Furopean  ,v/ar,  which  has  cut  off  the  cork  supply  from 
that  source.  If  the  venture  here  should  prove  successful,  an  industry  of 
considerable  importance  employing  a score  o.r  more  of  peojile  v/ould  be 
created,  TONTO  BULLFTIN 

RFD  SHAI-TK  (Adenoptema  snarsifclium) 

Mr,  L,  A,  Barrett,  'whq  before  retiring  a fev/  years  ago,  was  Chi.ef  of 
Lands  in  Region-  5,  has  v/ritten  to,  this  office  that’ the  species  Red  Shank, 
referred  to  in  the  first  item 'on  page  9 of  the  lo-st  issue  of  the  Pioneer 
, is  technically  loaov/n  as  Adeno  sterna  sears  if  olium,  and  is  a shrub  that  grov/s 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  is  found  only  on  or  near ' the  Clev.e- 
land  National  Forest  in  California  and  on  one  or  tv/o'  islands  off  the  Webt 
Coast,  Tlie  shrub  lias  a brilliant  rad  bark  and  burns  fiercely  in  a forest 
fire.  He  a,lso  adds  tlia.t  the  burl  night  do  as  a,  pipe  wood. 
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F0B.33T  INSECT  COITOrTIOHS  IN  THg  55GIOH '?Qifl  1939  - . . 

The  annual  reports  from  Forest  Sapervlsors,  from  individual  forest 
officers  and  from  Dr,  J.  A.  Beal,  entomologist  from  tne  Forest  Insect  Lahora- 
tory,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  have  heen  suii;)marized  and  present  a picture  of 
forest  insect  conditions  in  this  Region  for  the  year  1939. 

The  hark  “beetles  (Dendroctonus  and  Ips)  are  responsible  for  considerable 
killing  on  the  Coconino  and, Kau hah  Forests  in' groups  of  reproduction  of  pole 
sizes  and  on  current  cutting  areas  of  the  Arizona  .Lumher  & Timber  Company  and 
the  Saginaw  & l>fenistee  Lumher  Company  timber  sale  areas,  Ips  oregoni  a/ppeared 
responsible  for  the  killing  of  the  tops,  while  Ips  integer  and  Dendroctonus 
harheri  were  found  in  the  lower  trunks  of  dying  and  recently  killed  trees  on 
both  area,s. 

On  the  Kaibab  North,  the  examination  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Beal,  Sanger  Scott 
and  S,  C,  Salton,  in  J-une  and  by  Dr,  F.  C,  Craighead  in  August  showed  no 
indication  of  an  increase  of  Dendroctonus  ponderosae  damage. 

The  Prescott  reports  heavy  insect  dama^ge  to  ponderosa  pine  in  the 
Horsethief  Basin  recreational  and  adjacent  areas  on  the  Crown  King  District. 
Examination  by  Dr,  Beal  during  June  showed  that  the  most  common  insect  found 
in  the  groups  of  dying  and  dead  trees  in  this  area  were  D.  cirizonicus,  D, 
barberi,  D.  appro ximatus,  and  Ips  lecontei , A general  examination  of  the  area 
was  made  later  in  November  by  Salton  of  this  office  ornd  Assistant  Supervisor 
McNelty,  from  the  Horsethief  Basin  firetower  and  high  points  overlooking  the 
area.  Several  red  top  trees  were  checked  and  found  to  Imve  large  broods  of 
Dendroctonus  in  them.  This  examination  showed  an  increase  in  number  of  dying 
and  dead  groups  of  trees  scattered  thrujghout  the  Horsethief  Basin  proper  and 
adjacent  areas  to  the  extent  that  control  work  was  recommended. 

Damage  by  tip  moth  in  ponderosa 'piiie  was  reported  from,  the  Apache, 

Carson  and  Coconino,  Forests,  This  v/as  also  noted  on  the  Cibola,  Lincoln, 
Kaibab,  Santa  Fe,  Sitgreaves  and  Tonto  Forests  by  Salton.  Ho'wever,  the 
damage  was  normal  and  appears  to  ha.V3  decreased  from  that  of  1938, 

Damage  by  spruce  bud worm  ( Cacoecia  fuuife rana)  is  reported  normal  and 
a decrease  from  tha.t  of  1938  by  the  Carson,  Coconino  and  Santa  Fe  Forests, 

The  Carson  and  Santa  Fe  Forests  report  that  the  infestations  of  great 
basin  tent  caterpillar  (Malacosoma,  f ragilis)  have  greatly  decreased  and  con- 
ditions are  noi-mal  except  for  a few  isol.ated  small  areas.  This  tent  Cciter- 
pillar  Was  found  in  abundance  feeding  on  oak  brush  and  other  broad-lcaf  shrubs 
and  trees  on  the  Sitgreaves  and  Tonto  Forests  late  in  Hay.  However,  the 
damage  appears  slight. 

The  Lincoln  and  Gila  Forests  report  infestations  of  the  fall  webwoi’in 
(Hyphantria  cunea ) in  the  native  Ywo,lnut,  Speciments  were  collected  and 
forwarded  to  the  Forest  Laboratory  for  identification  and  information  on 
daraa.ge  to  be  expected  from  these  insects.  Very  little  damage  is  to  be 
e.xpected  from  them  according  to  the  Laboratory  report.. 

The  Coconino  Forest  reports' that  cone  ' vweevils  have  practically 
destroyed  the  pinon  nut  crop  this  year,  obs.o  that  cone  weevil  or  borer  de- 
stroys a paut  of  the  ponderosa  pine  seed  ci-op  each  year. 

Specimen  twigs  of  damaged  pinon  were  'fOrwa-rded  from  the  Gila  auid  ' 

Cibola.  Forests  to  the  Forest  Insect  Laboratory  for  stiidy  and  identification 
of  the  insects  doing  the  damage.  The  report  from  the  La’bora.tory  showed  the 
cause  of  the  damage  to  be.  that  of  a.  scale  insect  Mat  suco  ecus ' acalptus. 

The  damage  to  date  has  not  been  severe  enough . to  kill  the  inf  ested  trees,' 

The  report  in  general  indicates  that  conditions ■ throughout  the  Region 
are  more  or  less  normal  and  somev/hat  improved  over  1938.  - 
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MR.  W.  D.  miR  OF  AUSTEALIA  VISITS  H-3 

Hr.  W,  D.  ^^air  an  officer  of  tiio  .Division  of  Forest  Management  of 
tlie  Forestry  Corffi'iiission  of.  Kew  South  Wales,  Sydney,  Australia,  spent  April 
2 and  3 in  the  Regional  Office  and  on  the  following  day.,  accompanied  hy 
Assistant  Regional  Forester  Kimhall  left  on  a trip  which  included  the'  . 
Coconino,  Kai'bah,  Tonto  and  Crook  National  Forests. 

Mr’.  Muir  was  particularly  interested  in  fire-  control  pro'blems  and 
had  already  visited  the  Lake  States,  ITortheastarn  states  and  the  South 
and  upon  his  return  to  Al'buquenqiie  visited  the  Regional  Forest  offices 
at  Ogden,  Denver,  Missoula,  P.o.rtland  and  San  Francisco,  From  San  Francisco 
ho  sailed  for  Australia,'  the  latter  part,  of  May. 

CliAPFL  WRITES  OLT  BROADLSAF  TRSSS 

i\n  article  on  ,'.'The  Broadleaf  Tre.es  of  Porthei’n  Arizona”,  prepared 
hy  William  L,  Chapel,  Junior  Foresjer  on.  the  Kaihah  was  acc-epted  for 
publication  in  the  July  issue  of  PLATFAU,  the  quarterly  issued  hy  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona.  Mr,  Chapel  si>ent  two  months  on  detail  in  the 
Regional  Office  last  spring. 

MR.  HALL  DFTAILFD  TO  BURjilU  OF  PLANT  IhT)USTRY 

Mr,  Jolm  S,  Hall,  Junior  Forester  on  the  Lincoln,  v;as  d.etohled  to 
assist  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  a stuck^  of  a needle  cast  disease 
on  Douglas  fir  on  the  Sacramento  Division  of  the  Lincoln  Hational  Forest 
and  on  other  areas  of  Douglas  fir  in  that  g.eneral  region.  The  detail  was 
discontinued  June  30, 

JOURITAL  OF  FOPBISTRY  ARTICL3  BY  5,  A.  P3ARS0H 

'*Grovi/th  and  Mortality  of  Pondex'osa  Pine  in  Relation  to  Size  of  Trees 
and  Methods  of  Cutting”  is  the  title  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry  written  hy,  G.  A.  Pearson  of  the  Southwestern 
Forest  .and  Range  Fxperiment  Station,  The.  article  gives  the  lowdown  on  the 
trees  left  in  1913  on  the  Coulter  Ranch  plot's  on  the  Coconino,  A large 
numher  of  the  men  in  the  Region  have  at  various  times  visited  these  plots 
and  some  have  worked  on  the  area.  The  results  of  throe  methods  of  cutting 
na.mely,  group  and  light  selection’ and  scattered  seed  tree  methods  are  com- 
pared as  -to  progress  made  in  the  estahlicliment  of  a hew  stand,  grov/th  and 
mortality  of  the  reserved  stand  hy  diameter  classes.  Three  curves  .are 
presented  from  which  can  he  read  grov/th  and  mortaJity  hy  diameter  classes 
ranging  from  12”  to  42”  d.h.h,  •■ander  the  3 methods  of  cutting.  This, 
together  with  the  other  articles  . cited  hea.ring  on  various  'm.anagement 
phases,  places  in  the  hands  of  Forest . 'Sar.'UGe  personnel  charged.  With  the 
ma.naganent  of  pondorosa  pine  stands,  veiy  interesting  and  sonjid  usable  data. 

tTEAT  WF  CAM  FXP3CT  FROM  PPFiSSURD  TRIATBP  RAILWAY  TITS 

(Bj/  G.  W.  H.arris,  Chief  Engineer,  S-anta  Fe  R.  E. ) 

"During  the  55-year  period  1885  to  1940,  the  . Sfinta  Fe- has  treated 
at  its  own  plants  and  at  other  plants,  a total  of  116,521,467  ties,  in' 
addition  to  piles,  switch  ties,  a,nd  bridge  timhers,  etc. 

"As  a yardstick • for  tie  performnce  .v/e  have  carefully  studied  the 
ann-ua,l  renewals  on  the 'Santa  Fe  system,  which. has  sixty  million  ties  in 
place,.  It  is  of  interest' to.  note  that  in  1898  tie  renev/oAs  ]per  mile  of 
all  track  were  330,  Beginning  with  1899,  and  taking  five-year  periods 
through  1938,  average  renewals  per  mile  for  these  periods  have  ranged  from 
260  in  the  period  1904-19Q8,  to  100  per .mile  in.  the  period  1934-1933, 

Using  an  average  of  3,036  ties  per  mile  of  all  tracks,  an  average  tie  life, 
based  on  these  figures,  ranges  from  11,68  years  in  the  1904-1908  period 
to  30*36  years  in  the  1934-1938  period,.,”  (From  Tb.e  Timherman) 
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WILDLIFE  AND  RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 


NORTH  AIvIERICAN  VaiDLIFE  CONFERMCE 

The  Fifth  Annual  North  American  l/V’ildlife  Conference  was  held  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  ?vashington  on  March  18,  19  and  20,  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Ainerican  Wildlife  Institute  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  The  American  Wildlife  Institute  cooperated  with  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  in.  the  sponsorship  of  the  third  National  WAldlife 
Restoration  Week,  v^hich  was  observed  throughout  the  nation  from  March  17 
to  23. 


R-S  PAPER  AT  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  CONHEREiiCE 


At  the  National  Wildlife  Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  0,,  March 
18-20,  one  of  the  papers  presented  was  "’Report  on  Upper  Pecos  River  Creel 
Census,  Santa  Fe  National  Forest-'  by  Merle  A,  G-ee  of  Region  Three.  It  was 
read  by  Roger  Morris,  who  was  on  detail  to  the  Washington  Office, 

It  was  shoxm  that  Brown  Trout  provided  55^j  of  the  fishing  through 
natural  reproduction  regardless  of  a very  heavy  fishing  effort,  there  being 
1,634  fishermen  checked  on  approximately  5,5  miles  of  stream  from  May  15  to 
Sept . 21 , , 1939, 

An  undesirable  biological  trend  was  demonstrated  in  the  removal  of 
Brown  Trout  by  2-inch  size  classes  as  the  fishing  effort  was  directed  more 
and  more  against  the  smaller  6-8  inch  size  class  as  the  season  advanced. 

The  reason  for  this  was  the  heavy  removal  of  the  larger  size  classes  early 
in  the  season.  In  the  case  of  the  10-12'  inch  size  class,  5551^  w:ere  removed 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  season.  This  left  slow  grovring  fish  and 
early  maturing  fish  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reproduction  in  the  fall,  This^  ^ ^ 
group  of  fish  does  not  produce  a hardy,  abundant  or  rapid  growing  popula- 
tion. 
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MOURiTAIN  SHEEP  PLANTING  IN  THE  SANDIAS 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Game  Department  three  mountain 
sheep  were  secured  for  planting  in  the  Sandias,  One  buck  and  twro  ewes  vi^ere 
received  Feb.  5 by  Homer  Pickens,  Deputy  Game  Warden  and  they  were  released 
on  the  Simms  property  in  Bear  Canyon  which  is  surrounded  by  Cibola.  National 
Forest  land.  The  shipping  tags  showed  that  they  came  from.  Banff,  Alberta 
and  vjere  shipped  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Canada,  The  animals 
were  received  in  good  condition  and  it  is  estimated  that  their  average 
weight  is  about  160  pounds. 

This  is  the  first  planting  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  Sandia 
Mountains  but  it  is  understood  that  .mountain  sheep  inhabited  the  Sandias 
in  the  early  days. 
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LARGEST  WIIDLIFS  REFUGE  ' , 

The. largest  wildlife  refuge  in  the  "world,  3 .million  acres  of  land 
made  up  of  1,000  islands  stretching '1,200  miles  from  Alaska  toward  Asia, 
has  been  established  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be  called  the 
Aleutian , Islands  Wildlife  Refuge  of  Alaska.  Strict  reg\ilations  to  con- 
serve wildlife  resources  of  the  area  are  now  in  force, 

• R-9  DAILY  CONTACT 
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I.IANAGEL'.ENT  OF  RANGES  INFESTED  VJI'ni  SI^.EZFXSED 

Mr.  John  T.  Cassady  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station,  has  issued  a brief  summary  on  the  management  of  ranres  infested  with 
sneezeweed.  Range  Management  is  asking  for  sufficient  copies  in  order  that 
each  Supervisor  in  this  Region  maj^  have  one,  as  most  of  our  Forests  have  some 
areas  infested  with  sneezeweed  in  the  higher  ranges, 

TRY  Tins  ON  YOUR  VAGATION 

. Forest  Supervisor  Walter  Mann ' loaned  a new  book,  "A  Herd  of  Red  Deer”, 
to  the  Division  of  Wildlife  and  Range  Management.  The  book  concerns  a herd 
of  deer  in  Scotland  which  has  been  under  management  for  400  years.  'In  order 
to  study  these  deer  on  open  Scottish  moorland,  the  author  vjent  barefooted- 
for  one  summer.  His  personal  reactions • are  stated  as  follows: 

”I  have  been  interested  to  note  the  reactions  of  my  own 
senses.  They  all  sharpened,  and  I realized,  as  never  before, 
how  they  all  work  together  as  .a.  complex.  On  one  occasion  I. 

'caught  a cold  which  temporarily  took  away  my  sense  of  smell  and 
taste.  I found  my  ability  in  stalking  to  be  much  impaired. 

Sight  nnd  hearing,  the  two  senses  which  I had  thought  to  be 

chiefly  used,  were  not  enough.  During  the  summer  of  1935  I 
went  barefoot  and  after  a fortnight  of  discomfort  I had  my  re- 
ward, The  whole  threshold  of  awareness  was  raised.  I was 
never  fatigued  and  stalking  became  very  much  easier.  This 
ease  in  approaching  anim.als  was  something  m.ore  than  what  was 
gained  by  leaving  off  heavy  and  possibly  noisy  shoes.  The 
whole  organism!  worked  in  better  coordination,”  • ' • 

0m.Y  250  RFhlL  LONGHORN  CATTIE  LEFT  IN  U.S.  ’ • 

”When.  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur'va-y  officials  'recently  reported  that  • 
there  were  only  some  250  real  longhorn  cattle  in  the  United-  States  and  that 

of  the"  original  herd  of  longhorns  brought  to  the  Wichita  llountalns  National 

Wildlife  Refuge,  Okla.,  in  19S7,  only  one  survivor  remained,  they  did  not  re- 
alize that  they  were  writing  the  obituary  to  a cow,”  according  to  Sci^ice  Nev/s 
Letter. 

. Old  Red,’  a gaunt,  feeble  cow  more  than  25  years  bid,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the,  original  longhorn  herd,  died  from  old  aff-e,  and:  freezing  temper- 
atures vj-hile  the  Bureau’s  longhorn  report  was  being  circula-ted.  Reared  in 
the  mesculte  catsclaw  country  near  Ed'lnburg,'  Texas,  ’old  Red’  .joined -.the 
fanious  Wichita  herd,  ' ' ■ 

’’She  produced  8 longhorn  calves  in  12  years.  Among  her  .Off spring  are 
several  of  the  fine  steers  in  the 'present  herd  of  146'  longhorns,”  DAILY  DIGEST 

METHOD  OF  GOUTnITING  FISH  , . ' ! . ''' 

On  April  2 to  5 inclusive  ■ Merle  A.  Gee  of  the  Division  of  .VMldli  fe  and 
Range  Management  tagged  wild  fish. in  the  Rio  la  Junta  on  the  . arson .National 
Forest,  From  the  proportion  of  tagged  to  untagged  trout  ap-pearing  on  the. 
season’s  catch  on  this  stream;  a good  estimate  of  the  total  population  and 
size  classes  may  be  obtained.  If,  for  example,  200  trout  are  tagged  before 
the  season  is  opened  and  2,000  troiit  are  .caught  during  the  season,  of  which 
50<are  tagged,  the  total  population  of  fish  is-:  estimated  • through,  the  use  of 
the  following  eouation: 

50  (tagged  fish)  : 2,000, (fish  caught)  200  (tagged  fish)  ; X 
X equals  8,000,  the  trout  population  in. .the  stream,. 
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RECREATION  AND  LANDS 


MR.  CAM?  07  WA2HIKGT0R  AN  ORRICR  VISITOR 

i'/Ir.  John  R.  Camp,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Roresf  Land  Planning,  was 
in  the  Regional  Office  June  18  discussing  land  planning  with  the  Regional 
Forester  and  others.  Mr,  Camp  had  visited  Regions  5 and  6 and  stopped  over 
for  the  day  enroute  to  Washington. 

LARD-USS  PLAIRIIHG 

Consumers'  Guide  of  last  September  contains  an  article  "Making  Plans 
Grow  Like  Plants"  which  says  in  part:  . 

"County  and  State  land-use  planning  committees  are  workshops  in  which 
farmers,  technical  experts,  and  administrators  of  farm  programs  pool  their 
wisdom  and  experience;  work  out  detailed  analyses  of  the  land  resources  and 
needs  of  their  own  comnunities;  scratinize  plans  for  aid  in  their  communities; 
and  adjust  programs  to  the  necessities  of  their  own  people.  They  are  a brand 
new  venture  in  citizen  collaboration,  Se.ch  collaborator  has  his  own  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  better  land  use,  bach  has  something  to  learn  from  the  other. 
Together,  their  talents  are  multiplied  and  their  forces  generate  new  energy 
for  the  building  of  a so’uider,  healthier  agriculture...  Goal  of  the  county 
land-use  planning  program  is  the  development  of  active  farm  committees  in 
every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States.  Because  conditions  a^ffecting 
a.griculture  don't  stop  at  county  lines,  planning  must  be  dons,  too,  by 
states;  so  state  land-use  planning  committees  a,re  forming.  State  committees 
ha.ve  the  job  not  only  of  stir.mlating  the  v/ork  of  county  committees  but  also 
of  advising  on  its  direction  and  coordination.  Just  a.s  weather  and  water  and 
markets  and  prices  flow  over  county  lines,  so  th3y  move  over  state  lines. 

To  be  sound,  state  la.nd  plains  need  to  be  related  to  each  other  and  to  Federal 
program.  Central  cleaning  house  for  this  is  the  newly  reorganized  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  It  is  through  this  Bureau  tMt  the  U,  S,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnlture  cooperates  with  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  and 
with  state  and  county  governments  in  the  planning  job,"  (Daily  Digest) 

DISTIhGUlSHFD  VISITORS  Oh  TREI  AGUA  PIFDRA  SKI  C0URS3 

On  February  7,  Miss  Fisher  accompanied  by  her  cousin.  Banoness  Von 
Rosen  were  on  the  Agua  Piedra  ski  course.  Miss  Fisher  at  one  time  was  woman 
ski  champion  of  Switzerland.  They  were  not  able  to  d-o  much  skiing  on 
a.ccount  of  the  bad  weather.  However,  those  who  sav/  Miss  Fisher  . demonstrate 
her  hbility  stated  timt  she  was  very  beautiful  to  watch  because  of  her 
excellent  skiing  form.  She  was  traveling  over  the  U,  S,  visiting  the 
different  ski  courses  for  bhe  purpose  of  preparing  a.rticles  on  hnat  subject 
for  some  of  the  national  magazines. 

Supervisor  Marker  also  axcompanied,  Gi-aeham  McGowaji  and  Mr.  Rosenberg, 
a representative  of  Harvey  Hotels,  to  the  ski  course.  Mr.  Rosenberg  wax 
making  a reconnaissance  of  the  skiing  possibilities  of  the  various  courses 
for  that  company.  ( Carson  Pine  Cone) 
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SKIING  13  OV:i:R  BUT  HERS  13  S0M5!TTII1\'G  OF  INTER'S  ST 

At  the  end  of  the  skiing  season,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
visitor's  registry'’  which  was  installed  at  the  Agua -Piedra  Shelter  .early 
in  the  season.  Registrations  totaled  406.  Check-ups  mn.de  over  a period 
of  several  week-enas  indicate  that  only  a.pproximhteiy  10^  of  our'  visitors 
registered.  This  is  especially  true  of  repeat  skiers.  An  estimate  of 
4,000  visitors  "between  Decemher  1 and  April  10  is  pro'bahly  not  far  wrong. 
Eeleting  the  more  obvious  forgeries,  including  Hedy  Lamarr  and  Mickey 
Mouse  from  the  register,  we  found  tl:iat  we  had  visitors  from  Svdtzerland., 
Prance,  Hungary  and  Mexico.  Fourteen  states  were  represented,  with  Texas 
sending  us  the  largest  number  of  visitors  from  outside  New  Mexico.  Ohio, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  California,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Arizona,  Nebraska  and  Utah,  all  sent,  representatives.  Not  a bad 
group,  considering  the  infancy  of  the  winter  ^sports  area. 

THE  CARSON' PINT  CONS 


1959  REPORT  OF  FORSST  VISITORS 

The  1939  recreation  report  of  National  Forest  visitors  has  been 
completed  and  the  following  is  a summary; 


Classific 

ation  of  Visitors 

Hotel  & 

Summer  Home  Resort 

Winter 

Residents 

etc.  Guests 

Campers  Picnickers 

Sports 

Total 

Arizona 

11,607 

31 , 855 

63,851  221,242 

5,048 

•333,603 

New  Mexico 

19,092 

39,915 

65,025  161,959 

22,454 

308,446 

Total  R-3 

30,699 

71,770 

123,876  383,201 

27,502 

642,049 

. Primary 

Purpose  of  Visit 

rTont  ing 

Fishing  Win 

ter  Snorts  Other  Activities 

To  tai 

Arizona 

36,942 

41,190 

7,536  247,935 

333,603 

New  Mexico 

15,647 

43,880 

32,178  216,741 

308,446 

Total  R-3 

52,589 

85,070 

39,714  ',464,676 

642,049 

Other  Re 

creational  Use'' 

Scenery' 

Fn  route 

Arizona 

126,850 

2,504,850 

■ New  Mexico  '81,715 

1,483.992 

Total  R-3 

'208,565' 

3,988,842 

PLAINS  AGR 

I CULTURAL  COUNCIL 

Th 

8 Regional  Agricultural 

Council  for  the  South 

lern  Gre 

at  Plains 

States  was 

in  session 

April  18  and  19  at  the  Hilton  Hot 

el.  A’boTit  45  Stat 

and  Federal  officials 

from  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Colorado, 

Ka.nsas 

, Oklahoma 

and  Nebraska,  were  in 

attendance. 

John  A.  Adams  of  this 

office 

attended 

as  the  Forest  Service 

representat 

ive. 

The  day  before  a meeting  was  held  of  I&S  personnel  of  the  different 


bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Tigr iciilture  and  the  possibility  of  "in  service 
training"  on  the  general  Agricultural  Program  was  discussed.'  It  is  believed 
that  the  personnel  of  ea.ch  agency  should  •’uiderstcund  the  entire  program  in 
order  that  better  cooperation  between  the  individual  agencies  may  result. 
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ENGINEERING 


AmiUAL  HIGHIVAY  MGIHESRItlG  G01jFER3KGg 

The  annual  conference  of  highway  engineers -.was  in  session  at  ■ 
the  University  of  . llew  Mexico  fehruary  16  and  17,  Seme  150  road 
engineers  from  New -Mexico , Texas  and- Colorado  took  part,  Eegional 
Engineer,  -Howard  -S,  Waha  appeared  on  the  program  the  second  morning, 
speaking  on  "The  Value  of  the  forest'  Roads  to  the  State  of  Hew  'Mexico," 

GHAHITE  BASIN  DAM 

Daring  April,  Regional  Engineer  Waha  made  a trip  to  Arizona  and, 
among  other  things,  inspected  the  com;pl3ted  Granite  Basin  Dam,  Judging 
from  the  nirrihers  of  ioeoi:>le  who  are  visiting  this  recreational ' area 
do.ily,  and  particularly  on  Satiirdays  and  'SunG.a,y3,,  it  promises  to  he  -one 
of  the  main  drawing  cards  in  that  section  of  the  country,  S'lpervisor 
Nave  -is  highly  pleased  with  the,  project,  A heautiful,  clear,  Blue  laJoe 
of  at  least  ten  acres  aas  Been  femod,  and  water  is  nov/  spilling  over 
the  crest  of  the  concrete  .arch  type  dam,- 

This  project  was  dedic.ated  on  Sunday  April  14,  and  a record 
crowd  attended,  A splendid  Beo.ch  with  a shoreline  including  several 
shallow  inlets,  is  appro ximo.tely  one  and  one-half  miles  in  extent. 

Local  organizations  have  already  done  some  plo.nting  of  willows  and  ■ 
roses  along  and  near  the  shoreline. 

This  work  was  done  By  the  CCC, 

SILK  SCRREN  PROCESS 

Since  1937  this  Region  ha,s  Been  using  the  silk  screen  process 
extensively  in  the  printing  of  signs  of  various  kinds  and  also  illustra- 
tions have  Been  reproduced  that  give  the  fineness  of  line  comparaBle  to 
pen  and  ink  illustrations, 

Wiiile  the  silk  screen  process  is  not  new,  Region  3 has  developed 
a screen  which  gives  a.  much  finer  reproduction  of  fine  lines  tiian  v/as 
formerly  possiBl-e,.  Through  the  use  of  a special  tissue  in  preparing 
the  screen  and  By  overcoming  the  contraction  of  the  gelatinous  matter 
on  silk,  it  is  now  pcssiBle  to  reproduce  drawings  without  any  distortion 
in  the  final  print.  Formerly  protractor  Board  ;naps  for  lockout  stations 
with  the  15"  protractor  were  drafted  By  hand,  requiring  great  accuracy 
and  consideraBle  time.  However,  v/ith  the  new,  iieprovements  in  the  silk 
screen  stpncil,  the  protractor  can  now  Be  reproduced  accui'^ately  in  a 
few  minutes  time  and  a non-fading  paste  ink  far  superior  to  regalcar 
drafting  ink  is  used. 

The  method  used  is  entirely  different  from  the  original  thin 
film  carBon  method  and  lias  proven  of  value  in  this  Region  in  many  v;ays 
and  additional  information  will  Be  furnished,  to  others  v/ho  moy  Be 
interested  in  trying  it  out, 

SW,  F,  & R.  EXP,  STATION  PLEASED  UITH  RELIEF  MODEL RECEIVED 

The  Parker  Creek  staff  advises  that  the  relief  models  received  of 
the  Sierra  Ancha  Experiraental  Forest,  erosion  study  plots,  and  na.tural 
drainage  areas  are  excellent  and  will  Be  of, great  value  in  the  explanation 
of  the  forest  influences  investigational  program  to  visiting  groups. 
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;7?A  PR0VIL3S  IMPR0V3:M5I'ITS 

The  Region  profited  hy  several  fine  improvements  made  possible  'by  the 
V??A  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Dick  Lewis,  improvements  inspector 
for.  the  Division  of  Operation,  reports  that  the  Carson  National  Forest's 
headquarters  warehouse-garage- shop  and  inflarnma’ble  storag'e  'buildings  were 
finished  'by  the  TTPA.  This  and  the  new  Supervisor's  office  building  form 
the  most  compact  and  perhaps  the  liandsomest  Forest  headquarters  unit  in-  the 
Region,  Constraction  is  of  adobe  in  Faeblo  tj^pe  architecture  throughout, 
and  has  dra',7n  much  favorable  comment.  FYA  workers  fashioned  the  liand-made 
v/indow  drapes  and  furniture  for  the  office. 

Now  under  way  is  a dual  station  p.t  Magdalena  for  the  Magdodena  and 
San  A'LWtstine  Ranger  districts  of  the  Cibola  Rational . Forest , This  piieblo- 
typedadobe  imit  is  about  70‘jo  complete*  It  will  include 'tvi^o  six-room  dwellings 
with  garages  for  personal  cars  and  partial  basements; 'a  twc-roon  office, 
woodsheds,  oil  storage  and  utility  buildiiig  with  stalls  for  pick-ups  and 
tru.cks,  open  and  closed  storage,  b.arn,  tool  room  and  shop  facilities  for 
each  ranger,  ; . 

A new  14'  by  14'  lookout  house  v^/as  completed  on  the  ground  at  La  Mosca 
Pealc  on  the  Cibola  Rational  Forest,  \?ith  3EA'  funds. 

The  old  Anita. and  Hull  Tank  seasonal  stations  on  the  Grand  Canyon 
division  of  the  Kaibab  are  being  replaced  by  an  attractive  red  sandstone 
unit  at  the  south-  erdrance  to  the  Park,  'JPA  is  building  a d'/relling,  office, 
barn-garage  and  utility  buildings.  The  dwelling  is  almost  ccni:)letod, 

7/PA  completed  an,  excellent  ranger  station  unit  at  Capitan  on  the 
Lincoln  Rational  Forest,  consisting  of  Pueblo- type  adobe  dwelling,  garage- 
shop,  office,  woodshed  and  .oil  storage  buildings.  The  project  included 
attractive  landscaping  of-  the,  grounds. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  building  with  FRA  a new  30'  steel  tower  on  C-lorieta 

Baldy, 

WPA  DIRFCTORS  VISIT  7/ORK  PROJFCTS  . 

Between  February ,-26  and  March  2 Charles  C,  Brunacinl,  Director,  ' 
Division  of  FiAployment , H.  G,  Master,  Dire cto.r,  .Division  of  Finance,  and 
R,  F,  Su-llivan,  State  Safety  Consultant,  inspected  Forest  Service  7/PA  pro- 
jects in  Albuquerque,  Magdalena  and  Silver  City  and  we  quo t.e  .from  their 
report  regarding  the  relief  map  work;  "We,  than  'called  on  thb  Forest  Ser- 
vice Officials  at  their  offices  in  the  Post.-Oifice  Building,  .After  dis- 
cussing the  methods  they  empeloy  in  the  pro secution, .of  their, OFA  projects 
we  proceeded,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Charles  Cunninghari,'"  to 'inspoect  the  Relief 
Map  Units  located  on  South  3rd  and  Rcrth  5th  streets.  We  fouid,  and 
surprisingly  so,  a.nur.iber  of, highly  skilled  certified  workers  performing 
'work  in  the  preparation  of  certain  diverse ' maps  Jwhich  is  traly  a credit  ’-' 
to  all  concerned  - workers.  Forest  Service  and' WPA,  These 'workers  are  ■ 

'being  trained  in  highly  specialized  work  which,  v/ill  enable 'them  later  bn 
to  seek  and  obtain  private  employment  of  a:  profitable  .na tube',  ‘ 'Several  of 
our  former  workers  on  this  project  lave  already' secured  them'selyes ' in 
peri.mnent  positions," 

LONG  TRAILS  WIRDIRG  IR  RATIORAL  FORFSTS  ' , ’ . . 

If  a motorist  set  out  this  year  to  travel  all  of  the  highv/ays  "and 
truck  trails  in  the  160  Rational  Forests,  it  would  talie  more  tlian  4 months 
of  steady  driving,  12  hours  a day,  at  an  av-erage  of  a ..little  better  than 
40  miles  an  hour.  Then  if  he  stop-peed' driving  .and  set  off  to  walk  the  -trails 
which  are  used  by  fire  fighters,  sheepherders,.  cattlemen,  recreationists, 
and  others  of  the  millions  of  visitors  to  the,  Rfitiohal  Forests  each  year, 
it  v/ould  take  a little  more  thia-n  15  years  tray'elihg' 20  miles  a day,  says 
the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ' (Clip  Sheet) 
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INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 


KIHG  TO  WASHINGTON 

Assistant  Regional  Forester  King  spent  two  vireeks  during  April  in 
Washington  where  he  attended  a conference  of  I&S  Chiefs,- 

IKTFFAM  GOFS  TO  PANAMA  ■ 

Luther  Interaann  who  has  heen  engineering  draft sraan  in  the  Regional 
Office  for  the  past  five  years  accepted  a position  as  structural  engineer 
with  the  U.  S,  Government  and  left  for  the  Panama  Canal  zone  February  6, 
sailing  on  the  10th  from  hew  Orleans.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs,  Interaann 
and  they  planned  to'  stop  in  Ha.vana,  Cuba  for  a brief  vacation.  Before  his 
departure,  Mr.  Interaami  spent  a week-end  in  Denver  visiting  his  parents 
who  reside  there.  During  his  residence  in  Albuquerque  he  was  active  in 
the  20-30  Club  activities. 

Best  v/ishes  for  success  in  his  nevi  position  were,  extended  to  Mr, 
Intemann  by  his  many  friends. 

assistant  chibf  u.  s.  wfathfr  burfau  visits  ALBUQMBRQDD 

Dr,  C,  G,  Rossby,  Assistant • Chief  of  the  U,  3,  Weather  Bureau, 
Washington,  D,  C,,  arrived  in  Albuquerque  Februai^r  3 and  delivered  two 
lectures  at  the  University,  the  first  being  in  the  afternoon  and  which 
formed  the  basis  for  his  meeting  at  night  at  vdiich  time  he  outlined  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Bureau  in  developing  a sormd  ba^sis  for , long-range 
v/eather  forecasting,  'which  he  believes  can  be  developed  into  a sound 
system. 

Among  those  attending  were  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  and  members  of  several  Government  agencies.  From  here  Mr, 
Rossby  went  to  the  West  coast  and  through  the  Northvwest  before  returning 
to  Washington, 

VALUABLB  COOPFRATIOII 

Mr.  Tom  Charles  of  Alamogordo,  former  Custodian  of  the  liliite  Sands 
National  Monument,  now  has  the  ’’Vlhita  Sa?ads  Service"  concession  and  among 
the  services  he  -renders'  visitors  is  a fifteen  minute  drive  o'v.er  the  sand- 
hills -and  a short  lecture.  In’ his  talk  to  the  visitors  is  a brief  des- 
cription of  the  Sacramento  and  White  Mountains  and  the  Lincoln  National 
Forest,  Peaks  and  points  of  interest  visible  from  the  Siinds  are  pointed 
out  to  visitors  and  Mr.-'  Charles  explains  the  recreational  possibilities 
of  the  Forest  and  invites  the  visitors  to  spend  some  time  on  the  Forest 
v;hile  in  this  part  of  the  State,  During  the  months  of  December,  'Janua-ry 
and  February,  which  is  considered  the  slow  season  a.t  the  'Lliite  Sands,  Mr, 
Charles  gave  his  lectu-re  to  more  than  1,200  attentive  visitors. 

This  splendid  cooperation-  is  appreciated  a grea.t  deal  and  results 
in  many  visitors  to  the  Forest,  Mr,  Cliarles  has  lived  on  and  adjacent 
to  the  Lincoln  for  m.ors  than  thirty  j^ears  and  it  is  felt  has  done  more 
to  popularize  the  recreational  possibilities  of  the  Whits  Sands  aiid  the 
Lincoln  National  Forest  than  any  other  man  in  the  Southwest.  His  informa- 
tion is  correct  and  his  contacts  are  direct. 
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F0P.3S?  S^RVICS  RADIO  PROGRAiMS 

Mr.  Pooler,  Regional  Forester,  was  interviewed  on  "Our  National 
Forests,  wijat  they  provide  and  how  they  are' 'being  put  to  the  •'best  \ise  lor 
your  "benefit"  over  KGGM  at  2:15  p.m,  June  10.  A similar  prograrn  ms  also 
put  on  the  air  at  Phoenix  with  Forest  Supervisor  Kir'by  representing  the 
Forest  Service,  This  is  the  first  of  a series  in  which  government  agencies, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Government  Reports,  disc^^ss  the  fractions 
and  activities  of  their  offices. 

"FOREST  OUTIhGS"  h'  ■ . 

"Forest  Outings"  which  is  the  final  form  of  the  "Chief’s  Recreational 
Report",  so  long  in  the  making,  is  off  the  press.  It  covers  in  a "broad  and 
very  attractive  vjay  recreation  on  161  National  Forests  in  42  states  and 
territories. 

According  to  the  authors  more  and  mors  peiople  ea.ch  yean"  are  finding 
these  great  public  properties,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  v/orld,  open  for 
recreation,  ideal  .for  obtaining  release  from  the  pressure  of  every-day  life. 
The  authors  "believe  that  the  nuiifber  of  visitors  and  the  money  they  spend 
will  dou'ble  in  the  next  ten  years.  "Forest  Outings",  a 293  page  work  was 
compiled  and  edited  by  Russell , Lord,  author  of  a number  of  books  on  con- 
servation subjects,  and  is  adapted  from  reports  on  various  phases  of  forest 
recreation  prepared  by  30  authors,  among  v¥hom  are  Arnold,  Woodhead  and  King 
of  Region  Three, 

The  supply  of  this  publication  furnished  Region  3 is  limited.  One 
copy,  y/ith  buckram  cover,  lias  bc'en  fuiniished  to  each  supervisor  for  the 
forest  library  and  a paper  bound  copy  lias  also  been  furnished  to  each  super- 
visor for  routing  to  the  rangers,.  Other  distribution  ivas  to  editors  of  the 
principal  newspapers  and  Associated  Press,  kej'  men,  stake  game  wardens, 
contact  organizations,  principal  libraries,  etc,  vyithin  the  two  states. 

Copies  may  be  jmcchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,.  D.  C.  for  75i^,  paper  cover,  or  $1,25  buckram  cover, 

"SHORT  TRIPS  TO  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  THE  LAID  0?  COROIUIDO"- 

. A supply  of  the ; ]5a.mphlet  entitled  "Short  Trips  to  Nationod  Forests 
in  the  Land  of  Coronado" ,hraS  been  received,  -which  gives  a brief  summary  of 
National  Forest  values,  the  timber  crop,  'water  conservation,  forage  crop, 
recreation  and  game  and  fish  crojis.  These  are  followed  by  suggested  motor 
trips,  \yith  several  trips  briefly  outlined  on  each  National  Forest  in 'Region 
Three,  The  booklet  Inas  a n-umber  of  photographs  and  a regional  map. 

A supply  of  these  pamphlets  has  been  sent , each  forest  and  they  will 
be  distributed  this  season .as  they  are  designed  to  fit  into  the  Coronado. 
Celebrations  throughout  ' the  Southwest,  A reserve  supply  will  be.  kept  in. 
this  office  and  when  additional  copies  arc  needed. -they . can  be  requisitioned 
here, 

RAILROADS  TO  PLACE  COPIES  OF  "FOREST  OUTINGS"  ON  CRACK  TRAINS 

Passenger  Traffic  Managers  of  five  out  .of  13  railroads  have  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  place  copies  of  FOREST  OUTINGS  on  observation  cars  of 
some  of  their  crack' t rains , ■ These  are:  Seaboard  Fnll'way,  Southern  Railv/ay 
System,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  S<anta 
Fe  Railroad.  These  railroads  not  only ^accep-ted  our  offer  to  furnish  from 
4 to  6 co'fflplimentary  coj)ie.s  for  use  on  their  crack  trains,  but  in  several 
cases  they  ordered  additional  copies  to  be_  paid  for  by  their  companj'-.  The 
largest  of ' these- order s v/as  from  the  Southern  Railway,  v/hich  requested  29  _ 
additional  copies. 


FINh]  COOPgRA-TIOI'T  AMOHG  SKI355 

A nice  thing  happened  to  the  Taos  1" inter  Sports  Club  la.st  winter. 

The  old  second-hand  cable  on  the  club’s  ski  tow  located  on  the  Carson 
Agua  Piedra  ski  course,  staz-ted  to  fray  so  it  ha.d  to  he  replaced.  Since 
the  tow  was  'built  through  tlie  initia.tive  aud  fun.ds  of  a few  local  enthus- 
iasts, that  left  a large  expense  item,  Tlie  Amarillo  Ski  Club,  which  is 
associated  y/ith  the  Taos  Club,  upon  hearing  of  the  predicament,  contributed 
a cable  "pronto".  The  result,  the  tow  operated  smoothly  and  safely  with 
only  a few  days  loss  of  operating  time. 


TE3  PLYIITG  TOhTO 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Tonto  Panger  Conference  in  April, 
a tri-motor  plane  v/as  chartered  at  the  Phoenix  Airport  by  subscription  and 
10  members  of  the  persormel  took  a 200  mile  trip  la.sting  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes  over  the  Tonto  Forest,  Leaving  Phoenix  the  route  follo'wed  'was 
up  the  Salt  River  gorge  over  the  lakes  south  of  Roosevelt  around  the  south 
and  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Anchas  over  Pleasant  Valley  and  Payson  to  the 
Verde,  then  down  the  Verde  and  back  to  Phoenix.  Tlie  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Forest  was  very  ranch  enjoyed  by  those  taking  the  trip, 

SFDOM  MAKES  LIFE  ^iAOAZIEF 

Tlie  April  15th  issue  of  LIFF  has  a three  page  spread  including  eleven 
cuts  of  CCC  enrollees,  the  largest  of  which  shows  ' them  attending  mass  in  the 
open  air  at  the  foot  of  a great  cliff.  Others  show  the  daily  routine  both 
in  ca.mp  and  on  the  Job, 

BUS  RUSIhFSS  BOOMS 

The  case  of  the  12-ton  bus  which  bro'^jght  students  of  the  Montana  State 
University  Forest  School  to  the  Kai'bab  1T,F,  on  a field  trip  l^fay  10  is, 
apparently,  not  the  last  which  will  be  heard  of  buses  straining  forest  tronis- 
portation  facilities. 

On  June  6,  a caravan  consisting  of  a state  police  car  (’with  siren  in- 
good  working  order),  five  buses  and  about  25  autorao 'biles  eased  up  the  road 
into  Cienega  Canyon  co,mpgroimd  on  the  Ci'bola  U,F,  'Pa.ssengers  vjere  approxi- 
mately 250  men  and  women,  delegates  to  the  na.tional  convention  the  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  v/as  holding  in  Albuquerque, 

The  occopion  '.was  an  evening  barbecue  in  charge  of  the  Albuquerque  Cliardber 
of  Commerce, 

Two  of  the  buses  were  the  'big,  high,  transcontinental  t3^pe,  one 
weighing  20,000  ponuds,  the  other  22,000  pounds. 

The  day  before  the  barbecue,  Fanger  Zane  Smith  aad  Superintendent 
Bill  McCoirimon  of  Camp  F-8-l'T  made  sp.re  of  travel  clearfince  by  havirjg  project- 
ing tree  branches  trimmed  on  the  short  side  road  hetwoen  the  state  liighvway 
and  the  campground,  A crev/  of  enrollees  handled  campfires  o,nd  clean-up 
after  the  caravan  left. 

Tine  conventioneers  were  from  nearly  every  state,  the  Clmrnber  of 
Commerce  reported.  For  manj’  it  \y.as  their  first  western  outing.  The  forest 
surrouizdings , ba.r'becue,  cow'boj?"  imsic,  <and  singing  arou:id  carnxzground  fire- 
places and  bonfires  brought  favorable  comments.  A Cliamber  of  Commerce 
official  stated  the  presence  of  forest  officers  and  camvigropjid  signs,  helped 
answer  a common  question,  "Meat  plo-ce  is  this?" 

AlARILLO  BROADCASTS  UFFKLY  FISUIITC-  PJPQRT 

Mr,  Jolzn  Ballard,  llauager  of  Radio  Sta,tion  KG-ITC  at  Amrillo,  Texas, 
lias  requested  that  he  be  furnished  y/ith  a copy  of  our  weekly  fishing  report 
in  order  that  it  ma.y  be  'bro.o.dcast  for  the  infox-mation  of  sportsman  in  Unat 
area. 


1939  F0R3ST  J'lTG  ?J)?OHT 

Durinp;  1939  firas  on  National  I'orasts  cost  tha  livos  of  16  fira 
fighters  and  "burned  over  357,286  acres  out  of  206,000,000  acres  ueader 
Forest  Service  protection,  according  to  a X'^elinino-ry  report  "by  the  Service. 
Forest  Officers  fought  15,725  fires  dnering  the  year.  Losses,  were  held, 
however,  to  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  percent  or  one  acre  for  every  575 
acres  guarded.  Fstinated  lanage  ’to  comurcioJ  tinher  and  iCTi.u'ovenents  was 


$1,431,845.  Forest  Service  officials  said  that  the  reuch  greater  losses  in 
watershed  protection  and  potentiaJ  tin'ber  production  aannot  he  estiria.ted 
in  money. 


jTne  report  said  that  in  five  of  the  ten  regions  into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided  for  a,dmini staring  Factional  Forests,  'weather  fo.ctors 
such  as  ]orolonged  dry  spells,  severe  lightning  storms,  low  rainfall  or, 
light  winter  snows  ca,used  abnormally  hazardous  fire  seasons.  However,  only 
160  of  the  1939  fires,  or  about  one  percent,  burned  over  more  than  300  acres, 
Hie  15,725  fires  reported  was  the  largest  in  several  years,  there  nuving  been 
13,404  in  1938  and  a yearly  average  of  12,004  for  the  years  1934  to  1938 
inclusive.  (Daily  Digest  2/8/40) 
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FhSTHR  hOBIIIFG-  3DEVIC3S 

He  believe  that  the  Carson  esta'blished  a precedent  for  this  Hegion 
in  being  the  first  recipient  of  an  a.pplicn.ticn  for  permit  to  hold  Hh.ster 
morning  services.  The  Taos  Sanger  reports  that  he  \ms  approached  'by  a local 
minister  for  this  permission,  IT, naturally  it  wa,s  immediately  given.  The  sjpot 
selected  'was  a smll  depression  or  bowl  along  the  Divisadero  Trail  about  t'wo 
miles  southeast  of  Taos,  Tlie  services  'were  well  attended,  and  the  Co.rson 
proposes  to  look  into  the  mo.tter  more  thoroughly  and  moke  an  effort  to  find 
a site  tlmt  can  be  dedicoked  to  this  purpose. 

It  would  probahly  be  of  interest  to  some  to  loiow  that  just  over  the 
riige  from  the  site  used,  the  Penitent es  Imd,  on  the  evening  before,  xper- 
formed  their  ceremonies.  Diversified  use  exemplified.  (From  the  Carson  Pine 
Cone) 


POPULAR  QUTS'TIOITS  BY  F0RT3T  VISIT0H3 

The  administrative  guard  in  Oak  Creek  Canyon  on  the  Coconino  Haticnal. 
Forest  ke-pt  a ta,lly  last  sumcer  of  the  questions  tTiat  were  asked  him.  Half 
of  all  questions  asked  are  included  in  the  following  list: 

Ulmt  is  your  salary? 

That  is  the  elevation? 

Do  -we  need  a campfire  permit? 
where  may  we  camp? 
s7lia,t  trees  grow  here? 

PIo'W  do  you  fight  a forest  fire? 

How  long  maj'  we  camp  here? 

VJhere  'will  'we  see  v/ild  a.ninals? 

'That  points  of  interest  will  we  see  around  here? 

Ho'w  can  I get  a job  in  the  Forest  Service? 

"what  country  is  this? 

Can  I get  a,  homestead? 


wHiTHTR  BUHLUJ  OFFICIAL  FXPRUSSTS  APPR2CIATI0H  OF  COOPURATIGH 

The  Meteorologist  in  cbnrge  of  tlie  'feakher  Hureau  at  Phoenix,  Arizoim, 
stated  in  a letter  received  la,st  March  that  the  heather  Bureau  depends  on. k'ne 
Forest  Service  to  maintain  a large  number  of  cooperative  stations  in  the  State 
of  Arizoiia  and  extends  its  appreciation  for  the  excellent  cooperation  which 
has  obtained.  At  the  same  time  he  extended  the  cooper.ation  of  the  heather 
Bureau  Station  at  Phoonix  to  the  Forest  Service  with  respect  to  fire  control 
activities. 
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NATIOmL  ?OH3STS  PROVIDED  SUPPORT  TOR  »TIG1  ?OUH  MILLIOII"  II  1959 

Hearly  4,000,000  persons,  including;  workers  ar^d  their  fanilias, 
derived  all  or  part  of  their  support  in  1959  frora  enploynent  in  public  or 
privake  enterprises  curried  out  in  the  160  National  Forests. 

VJorkers  living  in  or  near  the  forests  obtained  araploynent  harvesting 
timber  purchased  from  and  under  regulations  of  the  Forest  Service,  herding 
and  caring  for  privately  ovnied  li vested:  grazed  u:ider  permit  on  public 
forest  lands,  working  a-t  swni.ier  resorts,  dude  ranches,  and  hotels  catering 
to  national  Forest  visitors,  and  in  numerous  other  activities  developed  on 
the  public  forests. 

kany  hard-pressed  local  communities  fon.nd  "reservoirs  of  enplojment" 
in  the  national  Forests.  _ Some  2,600,000  lean-days  of  work  for  loggers  and 
processors  of  timber  vvere  reported.  Livestock  owners  using  federal  range 
vTere  reported  as  employing  close  to  25,000  riders  and  herders  during  the 
year  to  take  care  of  more  than  6,500,000  hea.d  of  domestic  animals  and  their 
young, 

While  no  estimate  of  resort,  hotel,  and  dr.de  ranch  employees  v/as 
available  the  nuiuber  was  large  enough  to  supply  the  service  needs  of  a 
clientele  which  sjoends  about.  $200,000,000  at  such  establisliments  in  the 
national  Forests  ann-ua.lly. 

In  addition  to  this  employment  in  private  activities,  the  Forest 
Service  itself  employed,  besides  its  penminent  force  of  about  5,500  persons, 
approximately  11,000  people  for  jjart  time  or  seasonod  vrork.  These  men  -//ere, 
for  the  most  i^art,  forest  fire  patrolmen,  guards,  lookouts  o,nd  laborers. 
Reforestation,  read  and  tra.il  bu-ildirig  and  other  improvement  work  under 
direction  of  the  Forest  Service  also  provided  13,436  man-years  of  emplojmient 
on  WPA  projects,  and  yearlong  einploimient  s-nd  training  for  50,000  CCC  boj/'s 
and  world  war  veterans,  DAILY  COnTACT 

CALIFORI'IIAnS  DISCOVER  WF  HAVF  TRFFS 

On  ’.larch  17,  32  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  from  California,  camped 
on  the  Indian  Creek  Campground  on  the  Prescott  Fationad  Forest,  They  vvere 
net  there  by  Assistant  Supervisor  i'IcFelty,  Ranger  Turney,  and  representatives 
of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce.  At  the  council  fire  that  night,  talks  on 
Arizona  and  the  Prescott  Haticnal  Forest  were  given. 

On  Monday  the  18th,  this  party  was  guided  through  the  forest  south 
and  west  of  Prescott  to  Mt,  Union  and  later  returned  through  Prescott  to 
the  Granite  Basin  Recrea,tion  Area  where  they  camped  for  the  night. 

On  Tuesday  the  19th,  they  were  accompanied  to  Mingus  i^o^antain,  Jerome, 
and  through  the  Verde  Vadley,  visiting  Tuzigoot  and  Montazuna,  National  Monu- 
ments. They  were  then  taken  to  Oak  Creek  where  a camp  was  established  for 
the  night , 

The  Sierra  Club  hns  4,200  mam.bers  in  California.  They  are  a groui:) 
of  outdoor  people  part i crxlarly  interested  in  conservation  and  the  activities 
of  the  Forest  Service,  A irmber  of  the  members  who  visited  the  Prescott 
expressed  suiurise  at  being  able  to  enter  timbered  land  and  see  forest  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  a town,  like  Prescott,  one  3:-qjression  being  that  "This 
is  the  first  time  we  ever  laiew  trees  to  comie  right  down  to  you," 

SCHOOL  CHILrpPd  WRITF  IdP 

The  Gliief  of  I&F  received  seventeen  letters  in  one  mail  from  T.)upils 
in  a Clayton,  Few  Me:cico,  school.  They  thanked  him  for  somu  pamp)lfLets  which 
hcO.d  heen  sent,  said  timt  now  they  knew  vib^r  vnatchos  G.re  dangerotis  in  the 
forests  and  assured  him  t’ley  would  put  out  their  campfires.  Children  Ivave 
a habit  of  telling  members  of  their  fomilies  and  pla;^mates  of  the  new  t'liin.gs 
they  have  learned,  so  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  fire  pr.even.tion  gospel  will 
be  passed  on  to  many  others. 
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wATSH  FACILITI.5S  VISITS  SOU^HV^IjST  ^ , 

Mam'b.jrs  of  tho  \7atof  Facilities 'Board' of  the  Dapr'rtnent  of  Agricul- 
ture o,rrived  in  AlBuquerque  January  29  for  conf eroncos  here  with  Federal 
officials  of  Few  llexico,  Utah  and  Arizona,  The.  Uater  Facilities  program 
is  "being  carried  on  cooperatively  ‘by  several  Federal  Agencies  to  provide 
irrigation  and  domestic  water  supply  for  si'mll  comjvr.mities, 

George  3,  Phillips  of  tlie  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  is  the 
"board  chairmtin.  Mr,  Phillips  wa.s  formerly  State  Forester  for  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.,  then  first  State  Director  of  the  Shelter'belt  project  in  Ohiahoraa. 
Following  this  he  was  transferred  to  the  Division  of  State  and  Private 
Forestry  in  Washington  and  served  as  Chief  of  the  Stats  Forestry  section  of 
that  Division, 

PARTY  IvLUCDS  TRIP  TO  TOP  OF  WHIT3  HOUFTABT 

Ranger  Gray  of  the  White  Mountain  district  of  the  Lincoln  Rational 
Forest  received  a letter  from  3,  M,  Brickl'ey,  President  of  the  Carrizozo 
Mens  Clu"b,  who  with  Mrs.  Brickley  and  Hr,  ;md  Mrs,  John  3.  Hall,  made  a 
trip  from  Carrizozo  to  the  top  of  White  Mo'onta.in  in  Jan-uary,  Hr,  Brickley 
descri"bes  the  trip  which  was  very  much  enjoyed  "by  all  and  thunks  Mr,  Gray 
for  information  and  vdirections  to  he  follovred.  The  last  pai-agraph  of  Mr, 
Brickley’ s letter  is  as  follov/s; 

"We  appreciate  your  tho-oght fulness  in  directing  us.  Wrerever 
we  went  we  co'old  see  evidence  of  the  care  of  the  Rangers  for  the 
monntains  themselves,  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  the  safety  ,, 
of  travelers  v/ho  ventured  into  their  upper  reaches.  The  \7riter  can 
only  say,  as  he  has  often  said  Before,  and  in  Yfnlch  all  in  the  party 
concur,  that  the  most  wholesome,  efficient  and  courteous  service  of 
the  U.  3,  Government  is  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Our  hats 
are  off  particularly  to  the  Ruaicgers. " 


FF  ACT  I VI  TIBS  IF  TE‘3  S0UTIL73ST  D3SCRIBDD  IF  PAPER’S  SPECIAL  DDITIOH 

The  1940  "Rodeo  Ldition"  of  the  Tn..cson,  Arizona,  Daily  Star,  puhlished 
Fehraary  23,  contained  a large  amount  of  information  about  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Southwest,  Included  in  the  signed  articles  hy  Arizona 
college  professors  and  agricultural  leaders  were  contrihuticns  from  the 
following;  Samael  P,  Snow,  of  the  Coronado  Fational  Forest;  a.nd  C,  K,  Cooper- 
rider,  Matt  J,  Culley,  Blhert  L,  Little,  Jr.,  W.  G,  HcGinnies,  and  Director 
Arthu.r  Upson  of  the  Southwestern  Forest  and  Rauge  Experiment  Station,  More 
than  a,  dozen  Forest  Service  photographs  were  used  to  illustivate  items  about 
recreation  in  the  Fationo.l  Forests,  forest  research  projects,  wildlife, 
range  management  and  lumbering,  Vvh  0,  IFFOPdATIOF  DIGEST 


EITI'OIIAL  FOPMSTS  IF  TOUdlST  FILM 

The  four-reel  motion  picture  in  colors,  which  the  Fe?/  Ilexico  State 
Tourist  Bureau  lias  produced  for  use  at  tourist  host  schools,  received  its 
initial  shc\ang  I'.fcirch  21  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Al’buquerque  Tourist 
Host  School, 

Some  of  the  finest  sequences  were  of  Fational  Forests  in  Few  Mexico 
scenery,  streams  and  fishir^,  logging,  grazing  and  picnicking.  These  v/ere 
photographed  with  I&E  cooperation,  A close-up  of  the  map  folder  of  each 
Forest  served  in  place  of  sub-titles  for  views  of  each  Forest,  Carls'bad 
Caverns,  fiestas,  Indian  dances,  rodeos  and  othei’  tourist  attractions  were 
shown.  This  film  is  breatlv-toilizing  in  beauty  and  chock-rfull  of  interest, 

Joseph  A,  Bursoy,  State  Tourist  Bureau  director,  announced  that 
color  movies  prepared  for  use  outside  Few  Mexico  include  one  exclusively 
about  Fational  Forests. 
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VANC3  TIIOI,'IilS  MBVIORIAL  COITTEST 

Each  year  Banger  G-ordan  Gray  of  tlia  \71iite  Mountain  district  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Forest  holds  an  essay  contest  among  the  grade  school 
children  and  this  year  the  topic  v/as  "fhe  Prevention  of  Forest  Fires.”  This 
contest  has  created  a great  deal:  of  interest  among  the  school  children  and 
is  an  excellent  method  of  putting  fire  prevention  across  to  them.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  winning  essay: 

Fire  and  carelessness  are  the  forests  grea-test  enemies.  If  it  were 
not  for  carelessness  there  prohahly  never  would  have  "been  the  dreaded  forest 
fires  we  have  in  our  country  today.  Fire  has  destroyed  millions  of  doilan'’S 
worth  of  timber,  which  could  have  been  used  for  the  comfort  of  man, 

I live  in  a forested  country  and  I ha.ve  grown  to  love  it  very  much. 

It  hurts  me  to  see- acres  of  land,  where  fire  has  tiad  its  toll,  destjcoyed 
through  the  carelessness  of  someone  who,  perhaps,  threw  down  o,  lighted  cigar- 
ette or  match  not  even  noticing  wliat  they  were  doing. 

It  not  only  hurts  the  forest,  but  the  wild  life  which  dwells  there. 

It  is  their  only  home,  and  when  fire-  sweeps  tin'’ough,  it  kills  deer,  boar  and 
other  an'inals. 

Sennpathy  lacks  for  the  careless'  cnenper,  also.  Fires  are  easily  stented 
by  not  putting  them  out  after  camping.  The  rule  for  this  is  to  first  throw 
wa,ter  on  it,  and  then  dirt,  so  the  fire  cannot,  hy  any  means,  be  spread.  Put 
so  r.any  coapars  think  it  a waste  of  time  and  energy  that  the;/  won't  heed 
the  rule,  and  as  a result  a large  fire  is  started,  ' 

There  are  lanchioarks  aroiuid  the  vicinity  in  which  I live  where  fire  lias 
burned  out  much  valuable  timber.  It  las  loft  a barren  landmark  and  there  is 
no  longer  the  beautiful  foliage  w.iich  a fev/  years  ago  existed. 

The  Lincoln  National  Forest  v/as  sat  aside,  with  mony  other  forests,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  it  is  not  raou-red 
by  the  hated  forest  firesr.  It  is  also  up  to  us  to  obey  the  rules  that  the 
fores'c  rangers  give  us  about  camping  etc, 

Man  cannot  imagine  how  rniach  damage  a fire  can  do  until  he  has  seen  one, 

I thinlc  I have  said  enough  about  fire  prevention  and  the  danger  of  fires, 
but  let  us  remember  that  man,  through  carelessness,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
despoilors  of  forest  a,nd  wildlife,  a.nd  if  we  are  ca.reful  o.nd  watch  what  v/a 
are  doing  we  can  prevent  forest  fires. 

Let  us  strive  to  '.;arn  and  teach  our  summ.er  and  outside  friends  the 
danger  of  fire,  and  tell  then  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  forest, 

CUhl'IhOHAM  STARTS  TrIE  BALL  BOLLIFG- 

Like  a sno'./ball  growing  into  au  .avalanche,  the  batch  of  v/inter  sports 
photos  which  Claries  Cunnirigham;-  of  the  BC  took  last  'winter  started  a rush  of 
requests, 

Jim  Mullen  borrowed  the  prints,  100  or  more  in  number,  to  show  to 
friends  one  evening.  The  friends  prn.ised  them  to  one  of  the  Albuquerque  news- 
papers, v/hich  thereupon  had  an  editor  inspect  the  set  ana  select  from,  it. 

The  sports  editor  of  the  other  AlbuLquerque  daily  also  pideed  a group. 

An  It5:E  contact  v/ith  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air  resu.lted  in 
request  for  a large  selection  to  bo  sent  to  TWA’ s advertising  department, 
and  to  a Chicago  newspaper  which  had  queried  TWA  for  Southwestern  photos. 
Finally  the  Associated  Press  division  office  at  Albuquerque  heard 
about  the  photos,  decided  they  would  support  a feature  on  v/inter  sports  in 
the  ’'’Cactus  League'',  .and  picked  24-  of  the  photos  for  submission  to  the 
Associated  Press  nc.tionn.1  feature  service. 
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A GIFT  FROM  JOSZPK  A.  IMII07 

'The  Carson  national  Forest  office  has  been  presented  with  a franed 
lithograph,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  outstanding  artists  of  Taos,  Joseph  A. 
Imhof.  It  is  entitled  "Srosion,  Lo'bato  Grant,  IT.M,"  On  the  hack  of  the 
picture  is  written  "In  Appreciation  to  the  Forest  Service." 

Mr,  Imhof  lias  a style  all  his  oAvn  and  his  many  paintings  are  of  a 
type  which  always  elicit  the  highest  praise.  The  picture  is  one  tloat  is 
especially  interesting  from  a Forest  Service  standpoint  as  it  depicts  a 
portion  of  the  Lohato  Grant  which  :-ir.  Imhof  visited  last  summer.  This 
part  of  the  Grant  shows  the  erosion  that  has  taken  place  through  'che  years, 
and  the  hainen  waste  of  land  and  rocky  slopes  stand  out  with  an  exactness 
of  detail.  It  might  he  called  "The  Land  That  Ivatiire  Forgot." 

IvAITAB  EAI'TDLLS  MOIITANA  JUGGTPIIAUT 

On  the  very  day  that  hlitzkrieg  came  to  Tuxope  (iSay  10)  a pa-rty  of 
32  range  students  from  Montana  State  University  Forest  School  "invanled"  the 
Kaihah  lIoF.  in  a 'bus  weighing  over  12  tons.  The  'bus  was  a ma.rvel  of  efficient 
arra.ngeraent , It  provided  not  only  seating  for  36  including  the  three  profes- 
sors and  a,  driver,  'but  36  sleeping  'beds,  stora,ge  for  36  suit  cases,  cooking 
equipment,  food  and  supplies.  And  everything  was  inside  the  "bus!  It  could 
not  he  allowed  on  the  road  from  Jacob  Lake  to  YT  because  of  a weight  limit 
of  17,000  pounds.  Further,  it  was  too  large  to  make  sharp  turns. 

The  party  was  met  at  Jacob  Lake  by  Assistant  Forester  I-Iarlen  G,  Johnson 
v/ho  used  a Lodge  truck  and  two  pick-ups  to  talia  the  group  on  a show-rae  trip. 

As  time  was  limited,  the  itinerary  hfid  been  worked  out  in  advance  on  the 
ground  by  Johnson.  Ivlaps  prepared  in  advance  showed  gome  roniges,  boundaries 
of  game  preserves  and  hunting  camp  areas,  and  timber  types.  During  a movie 
program  at  Harold  Bowman’s  place  at  Jacob  Lake,  views  of  aspen  in  color, 
deer,  Kaibab  squirrel  and  buffalo  'were  shown.  Jolmson  then  talked  on  early 
Kaibab  conditions,'  developments  len,ding  up  to  the  problem  encountered  in 
1924,  and  V7ilflife  management  as  it  now  is  conducted  on  the  Kauba,b,  Hound 
table  discussion  also  touched  on  points  of  interest  to  be  visited. 

The  trip  I\foy  11  included  YT  park.  Dry  Park,  Big  Springs  and  Moquitch 
camp.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  group  'were  especially  interested  with  the 
Kaibab ’s  hunting  camp  control*  The  group  'was  much  interested  in  the  history 
of  control  of  lions  and  coyotes.  Professor  Melvin  3,  Morris  showed  special 
interest  in  the  coyote  control  method,  saying  he  had  always  advocated  control 
'by  local  trappers,  'where  possible  and  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
this  system. 

The  vehicles  had  to  force  their  way  through  several  snow  baiiks  bet'ween 
YT  and  Dry  Park,  The  students  enjoyed  this  as  a variation  after  having  spent 
a week  or  more  in  the  desert  comitry. 


FINS  I&F  JOB 

A show-rae  trip  was  conducted  over  the  Ahiraas-Peloncillo  Division  of 
the  Coronado  National  Forest  on  April  6 and  7,  by  Hanger  Kennedy,  Members 
of  the  party  v/ere  Hex  Hice  of  Hice  & Co,,  Caleb  C.  Pice,  Po  stums  ter , Joe  3. 
Carlson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  P,  G.  Beckett,  Yice  President  Phelps- 
Dodge  Corp,  and  Johia  Curry,  3d.itcr  of  the  Dispatch,  coJl  from  Douglas,  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  primarily  to  demonstrate  good  and  bad  iDractice  in 
range  management,  Plowever,  wildlife  and  fire  protection  were  also  covered. 
Horses  were  secured  from  U,  C,  Schols  and  the  Diamond  A Hanch. 
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500  CCG  3IIR0LLB3S  TO  33  TMIIIED  FOR  SHk  DUTY 

James  J,  McEntee,  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corj'S, 
has  accepted  an  offer  of  the  U.3.  Maritime  Commission  to  provide  train- 
ing to  500  CCC  Junior  enrollees  as  aoprentice  seamen  and  marine  raxlio 
men. 

The  selections  are  "being  made  according  to  quotas  assigned  to 
the  nine  Army  Corps  Areas.  Dour  hundred  of  the  youths  will  go  to  the 
Gallops  Island  station  in  Boston  Ho.r'bor  and  one  hondred  to  the  3t, 
Petersburg,  Florida  station. 

Enrollees  entering  this  service  receive  $21  per  month  wages  and 
those  showing  mere  progress  \vill  liave  a.n  opportuJiity  to  advance  to 
the  rank  of  seaman,  second  class,  at  a pay  of  $56  per  month. 

Enrollees  who  qualify  for  the  service  are  required  to  have  the 
following  qualifications; 

Between  18  and  23  years  of  age.  (Radio  men  are  preferred  who 
are  21  or  22  years  of  a^'e,  although  younger  candidates  will  he  permitted 
if  they  shov?  special  qualifications  or  experience.) 

Minimum  height  5 feet  6 inches;  minimum  weight,  130  poimds. 

Volunteer  for  enrollment.  (If  uider  age,  they  must  have  had 
the  consent  of  their  ptirents.) 

One  year' s experience  in  the  CCC. 

Of  excellent  character. 

Able  to  read  and  write. 

CCC  VOCATIONAL  GUIDAgGI  TPROUC-H  WQPIC 

Few  enrollees  enter  the  Corps  with  clear-cut,  v/ell-thought-out 
plans  or  objectives  regarding  future  em.ployment  since  few  have  had 
experience  or  have  becom.e  acquainted  vdth  the  raa-ny  fields  of  vvoi’k. 

The  CCC  enrollee  lives  in  a community  — very  simila.r  to  larger  com- 
munities, He  sees  first  hand,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  problems 
of  administration,  sanitation,  feeding,  housing,  engineering,  office 
v/oi-k,  etc.;  and  he  has  an  oipportunity  to  work  in  the  various  service 
and  opero-tive  jobs.  This  in  itself  is  effective  vocational  gu.idance, 
but  in  addition,  his  supervisors  are  asked  to  discuss  these  fields  with 
him  and  shov/  him  the  relationship  between  CCC  v/ork  oud  tlmt  outside  the 
Corps,  thereby  giving  him  a better  understanding  of  jobs  and  job 
opportunities,  and  enabling  him  better  to  choose  a vocational  field. 

"A  Practical  Platform  for  CCC  Youth  Training". 

MEXICO  CCC  EFPOLLEES  WILL  COMPILE  MI'TGE  SURVEY  DATA 

Ten  CCC  enrollees  selected  from  four  Hew  Mexico  camps  'have  been 
assigned  to  the  compilation  of  range  sui-vey  data  under  the  supervision 
of  Roy  Sa-uiders  and  are  located  in  the  Eosenwald  Building  near  the  . 
Regional  Office.  Their  work  will  consist  of  compiling  material  which 
has  bean  collected  by  the  range  survey  party  during  the  past  two  yeous 
on  the  Apache,  Crook  a,nd  Santa  Fa  Rational  Forests.  The  compilation  is 
expected  to  require  a year' s time. 
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A FRUITFUL  Y5A.H 

The  fiscal  year  1940  was  a fruitful  one  in  regard  to  P&M  improve- 
ments executed  with  the  help  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  A 
recapitulation  'by  Richard  H.  Lewis,  improvements  inspector,  shows  -the 
following  work  done  hy  CCC; 

Built  a new  two-stall  garage  v/ith  shop  at  G-reer  guard  station  on 
the  Apache  Rational  Forest,  Rough- surfaced  siding  was  stained  a very 
light  hrown;  roof  is  wood  shingle,  A 4- room  ca'bin  is  planned  to  re- 
place the  old  dwelling,  and  replacement  of  the  "barn  is  a future  possi^. 
■bility. 

Completed  a 2-room  ca’bin  vdth  cistern  for  the  lookout  at  F,S, 

Knoll  on  the  Apache,  and  a tool  house,  'both  "built  of  niaterial  similar 
to  tlia’;  used  at  Greer, 

Started  a garage  and  storage  "building  for  the  Big  Lake  lookout 
on  the  Apoxhe. 

Installed  an  electric  plant  and  completed  wiring- for  all  struc- 
tures at  the  Red  Rock  Rrxger  Station,  on  the  Cihola  Rational  Forest. 

Built  an  excellent  administrative  ca-'bin  of  stone  and  logs  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Water  Canyon  ranger  station  on  the  north  side  of 
the  liagdal-ena  Mountains,  replacing  the  old  dwelling  of  ado'be  and  sheet 
iron  on  the  site  of  the  Ci'bola’ s old  Water  Cnnyon  ranger  station;  also 
put  in  a new  underground  water  storage  unit. 

Erected  a 30’  prefa'^bricated  -wooden  lookout  tov/er  v;ith  14’  "by  14' 
ca'b  at  Buck  Morn  tain. 

Installed  a ne-w  vmter  system  at  Long  Valley  ranger  stoition  on 
the  Coconino  Rational  Forest,  The  15,000-gallon  underground  concrete 
storage  system  is  filled  "by  hydraulic  ram. 

Started  a log-type  garage  and  packing  station  struct-ure  at  Rustler 
Park  in  the  Chiricahuas  (Coronado  Rational  Forest). 

Started  construction  of  a log-tj'pe  packing  station  at  Wliite  Creek 
on  the  Gila  Rational  Forest. 

Completed  a "brown- sta.ined,  frame  2-room  ca'bin  for  the  Volunteer 
Mountain  lookout  on  the  Kai'ba'b  Ra,tiona,l  Forest, 

Started  work  on  a stone  and  steel  tower  atop  Mcnjeau  on  the  Lincoln 
Ra.tiona,l  Forest,  v/hich  will  provide  living  quarters  and  an  o'bservatory 
for  the  lookout,  as  well  as  an  o'bservation  deck  for  the  many  visitors 
drawn  to  this  point. 

Began  erection  of  a 30’  steel  tower  with  14'  "by  14’  ca'b  on 
Ruidoso  Ridge  on  the  Lincoln  Rational  Forest, 

Did  a very  good  Jo'b  in  jig  time  erecting  a frame  dv/elling  of 
farrAtiouse  type  at  Sycamore  ranger  station  on  the  Prescott  Rational 
Forest,  replacing  the  old,  "badly-shot  structure,  Rew  office,  "barn  and 
utility  "buildings  are  planned  for  this  site. 

Rov/  erecting  a prefabricated  vrooden  lookout  tower  100’  high  near 
the  old  Briggs  lookout  tree  on  the  Chevalon  District,  Sitgreaves  Rational 
Forest.  The  two-room  frame  ca'bin  to  supplement  this  tower  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Built  a 14’  "by  14’  lookout  house,  with  a storage  room  and  a cistern 
"beneath  it,  and  a one-car  garage,  on  Humboldt  Peal:  on  the  Tonto  Ra,tional 
Forest, 

In  addition  to  all  the  a'bove,  erection  is  to  start  soon  on  a 30’ 
lookout  tower  with  14’  by  14’  cab  on  Grassy  Pudge,  Crook  Rational  Forest, 
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FISCAL  CONTROL 


70R3ST  R3SjIRV5  ITUffiD  COLLECTIONS 

The  folloY/ing  is  a comparative  sto.tem.ant  of  the . collections  made  in 
Region  Three  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  Riscal  Years  1939  and  1940; 


Classes 

1939  . 

. ■ ,1940..:  . 

Increase 
of  ■ 

Decrease 

Timber  Sales 

$ 51,988 

$ 64, 439  ■■ 

$ 12,451 

Forest.  Products 

- 827 

. 648 

179 

T-'Settlement  . 

40-  ■ 

40 

T-Trespass 

. : 125.  : . ■ 

125 

C,&  H 

74,966 

58,923  ' 

• -16,043 

S & G 

15,178  ■ ■ 

11:,. 588  . 

- 3,590 

G Trespass 

708 

. . .963  - 

255 

Uses 

7,293 

7,990 

697 

Total 

150,960 

144,716 

- '6,244  . 

Refunds 

170  : 

■ 9.  • 

161 

■Uet 

150,790  . 

144,707 

: - 6,083 

Land  Exchange 

..  10,539 

.8,600  , 

- 1,939 

Gross 

161,329  . 

'153,307  .. 

. - 8,022 

The  following  is 
Region  Three  during  the 

a compo.rative 
third  quarter 

statement  of  i 
of  thj  Fiscal 

she  collections  me.de  in 
Years  1939  and  1940; 

Classes 

£939 

1940 

Increase  or  Decrease 

T imb  e r Sal  e s 

$ 21,264 

$ 33,710 

$12,446 

Porest  Products 

480 

682 

202 

Timber  Settlement 

- 

5. 

5 

Timber  Trespass 

37 

188 

151 

Grazing,  Gc§iS 

66,978 

64,974 

- 2,004 

Grazing,  SGG 

9,528 

6,212 

- 3,316 

Grazing  Trespass 

692 

591 

101 

Special  Uses 

11,863 

11,515 

348 

Water  Power 

6,828 

7 , 043 

215 

Total 

$117, 670 

$124,920 

$ 7,250 

Refunds 

- 

- 

Net 

$117,  670 

$124,920 

$ 7,250 

Land  Exchange 

1,557 

- 1,557 

Gro  ss 

$119,227 

$124,920 

$ 5,693 
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MRS.  Q.UINCY  CRAFT  PAS3j]S  AWAY'~  ■' 

Ml’S.  Carrie  S.  Craft,  wife  of  Quincy  R.  Craft,  accountant  in  the  fiscal 
control  division,  Regional  Office,  passed  away  peacefully  the  night  of  May  6 
at  their  Albuquerque  home, 

Mrs.  Craft  had  'been  in  poor  health  for  a year  or  more.  Surviving  with 
Mr,  Craft  are  a son.  Dean,  and  two  daughters,  Ruth  and  Jessie. 

In  their  hour  of  ’bereavement,  the  Craft  ■ faraily  have  the  deep  synipathy  • 
of  all  in  Region  Three. 

RQB3RT  C,  HUllTOlT  GIVIS  CAA.  TRABTIRG 

Robert  C.  Hunton  v^ho  has  been  with  RA  for  several  years  entered  into 
a contract  with  the  Civilian  Aeronautics  Authority  for  the  training  of  15 
student  pilots  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  This  is  in 
connection  with  the  preparedness  plan  to  train  University  students  for  Amy 
Air  service.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  three  month’ s training,  the  members 
of  the  class  will  receive  a private  pilot  license  and  those  who  show  superior 
skill  will  then  be  eligible  to  receive  additional  training  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  The  ground  instructions  in  connection  with  this  first  training  .period 
are  being  given  at  the  University.  Mr.  Hunton  is  furnishing  three,  metal 
Luscorab'e  planes.  This  training  is  free  to  students  who  pass  the  physical  ' 
axamine.tion  and  it  is  understood  that  only  about  one  out  of  five  have  been 
able  to  pass  the  rigid  requirements, 

DIVIDBHDS  RROM  ROPIEST S 

Six  hundred  and  sixty  seven  counties,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
3,070  in  the  United  States,  are  entitled  to  share  this, year  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  25  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  operation  of  the.  196  Rational 
Rorests  and  Purchase  Units,  the  Rorest  Service  has  announced.  DAILY  DIGEST 
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RAITG-3E  HAIID  PASSES  AWAY 

A wire  received  here  on  Pehruarj  26  advised  us  of  the  untime?^y 
death  of  Ranger  Joseph  Hand  at  10:30  on  the  morning  of  February  25  from 
pneumonia. 

Mro  Hand  entered  the  Service  April  1,  1920  and  had  been  employed 
prior  to  tliat  time  in  a temporary  status  for  a number  of  short  periods. 

On  July  1,  1924  Mr,  Hand  was  assigned  to  the  Gave  Creek  District  of  the 
Tonto  National  Forest,  which  position  he  occupied  until  his  death.  He  is 
survived  by  his  'wife  who  ^oas  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Region  as  well  as  their  maiv  friends  outside  the  Service. 

A TRIBUTE  FOR  SDRVICF 

'The  Februai’y  issue  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  A.griculture , Weather 
Burear.,  Climatological  Data  prints  the  following: 

"Silent  Observers 

V/ith  deep  regret  we  record  their  passing. 

Mr,  Joseph  C.  Hand  died  Fsbrua.ry  25,  1940  at  the  a.ge  of  47, 

A sixteen-year  record  of  valuable  meteorological  observa- 
tions at  the  AshdaJe  Ranger  Station  on  the  Tonto  lational 
Forest  will  remain  a monument  to  his  memory." 

"RHIHFY"  VISITS  RO 

Mr,  R.  F.  Ehinelmrt  who  spent  most  of  the  winter  and  spring  in  El 
Paso  arrived  here  the  latter  part  of  May  and  sjjent  several  days  visiting- 
old  friends  in  the  Regional  Office,  leaving  on  Hay  27  for  Flagstaff  where 
he  expects  to  spend  the  summer,  lliile  his  health  is  inu.ch  iinproved  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  fully  recovered  from,  his  serious  illness  during 
the  past  winter. 

USEFUL  TO  THE  mD 

Many  Forest  Officers  in  Region  Throe  remember  the  old  Alamo  "Buclc- 
board"  and  the  two  sorrel  horses,  Prince  and  Sv/aetlieart,  that  served  as 
the  only  transportation  on  the  old  Alamo  Forest  for  many  years.  Super- 
visor R,  F,  Balthis,  Chief  Ranger  Simmons  and  Clerk  McConnell  were  in 
the  Su.parvisor ' s Office  at  Cloudcroft  and  their  only  means  of  travel  was 
on  horseback  or  in  the  buckboard.  It  is  recalled  that  a meeting  of 
Forest  Officers  from  the  Alamo  and  Lincoln  Forests  was  held  at  Rnidoso 
in  1912  and  the  Alamo  delegation  a.rrived  \vith  Prince,  Sweetheart  and  the 
buckboard.  Conditions  changed  and  abop-t  1917  the  Supervisor  was  fiunislied 
a motorcycle  and  side-car  and  the  buckboard  started  its  ro-urids  of  ranger 
districts  and  finally  gave  up  the  struggle  at  the  Carson  Seep  Ranger 
Station  in  the  rockbound  C-uadalupes.  J.  A.  Brubaker,  now  a foreman  in 
Camp  F-37-U,  reports  that  Prince  and  S\weetlieart  were  retired  and  turned 
loose  on  the  West  Side  of  the  Sacramento s. 

Recently  in  cleaning  up  around  the  b,arn  at  Ca.rson  Seep  the  remains 
of  the  old  "Alamo  Buckboard"  ware  hauled  off  and  dumped  in  a smcHl  arroyo 
v/here  it  v^rill  complete  its  usefulness  as  an  erosion  control  structure. 
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GU3TAV  B3CKH1H.  FRIglTD  OF  FQ?u]S?RY.  J0U5I"3Y3  Oil 

Pioneer  always,  Gustav  Eeclcer  of  Spriiigerville  has  set  out  on  now 
adventure  — a journey  to  the  land  where  trails  never  end. 

He  died  J-fety  2 in  Springerville  at  the  of  83.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Sundciy,  May  5, 

Coming  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  whan  a.hout  12  years  old, 
he  worked  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  Ha  arrived  in  Arizona 
around  1876  or  1877,  ha.rdly  past  his  teens,  to  join  his  brother  Julius  vsho 
had  gone  into  the  merchandising  business  on  the  frontier,  Gustav  raa-de  the 
last  stage  of  that  journey,  from  Albuquerque  to  Springerville,  by  horseback. 
The  wild  land  needed  to  be  subjugated.  The  San  Carlos  Indians  were 
troublesome.  Only  a few  years  after  Backer  a.rrived,  Victorio  l'.)d  his  band 
through  nearby  Alpine  Valley,  len.ving  several  slain  settlers  to  be  buried 
by  pursuing  Armj’'  troopers.  The  time  and  the  place  colled  for  men  and  yro.rien 
with  stoiit  bodies  and  stout  hearts,  Gustav  Becker  measiired  up  to  the 
pattern. 


Into  the  wooded  hills  he  v/ent,  with  helpers  and  ozen,  bringing  out 
logs  to  be  hand-savm  for  the  doors  and  windows  of  a log  building,  Workkig 
long  hours  £it  the  store  counter  with  his  brother  and  after  his  brother’s 
death  in  the  90’ s,  ha  built  a mercantile  business  which  remains  as  a living 
memorial  to  his  industry  and  enterprise. 


Business  brought  him  in  contact  at  times  with  outlaws  who  son^ht 
that  sparrsely  settled  country,  far  from  the  railroad;  among  them  the  notor- 
ious Cl.anton  gang,  which  had  its  suirmer  hide-out  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, People  said  of  Gustav  Becker  that  the  word  "fear"  v/as  not  in  his 
dictionary.  It  could  not  be,  when  he  relied  on  himself  and  his  rifle  to 
protect  the  money  he  carried  overland  to  the  bank  at  Albuquerque. 

He  was  doctor,  counsellor  and  legal  adviser  for  settlers  miles  around, 
when  professional  talent  was  lacking.  There  was  more  for  him.  in  life  than 
gold  in  the  till.  He  gave  generouslj-  of  his  efforts  and  money  to  raalce  his 
community  and  his  State  a better  place  to  live.  He  befriended  the  young  and 
struggliiig  Forest  Service  when  men  of  less  foresight  stood  against  it, 

"Fohher  of  Good  Hoads"  they  called  Gustav  Becker,  beciiuse  he  pioneered 
in  the  good  roads  movement.  As  county  engineer,  he  loco.ted  and  constructed 
roads  into  the  country. 

Some  20  years  ago  Mr,  Becker  relinquished  active  mana,gement  of  his 
mercantile  establishment  to  a son,  Julius,  and  devoted  his  activity  to 
banking  and  cattle  interests.  He  and  Mrs.  Backer  celebrated  their  golden 
'Wedding  e.nniversary  about  five  years  ago.  He  actively  managed  his  ranch 
holdings  to  the  time  of  hie  deo-th. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  five  sons  (Julius,  3.  C.,  Alvin,  Hugo  and  Paul) 
and  two  daug:hters,  Hnim  and  Mrs,  Lucie  Hieb.  He  lea.ves  them  a na-ne  esteemed 
by  people  of  all  creeds  aiad  races  and  walks  in  life. 

The  Forest  Service  sadly  salutes  in  death  a true  friend  and  willing 


CO ’worker. 


RAITGHR  SHFIbMAH  HHAHD  FROM 

Hanger  Vifilliani  M.  Sherrnou  formerly  of  the  Cibola,  now  at  Ketchiknn, 
Alaska,  -wrote  last  March  that  the  winter  ho.d  been  very  unusucJ.,  - "Hot  a 
speck  of  snov/  so  far.  Temperature  has  been  dovm  to  30°  all  '/ifinter. 

Flowers  about  to  bloom,  vifillo'w  buds  a.bout  to  burst,  Plive  had  more  sunshine 
during  the  past  two  months  than  all  the  past  year.  Great  activity  in  air 
defense  program  with  the  construction  of  bases  at  Fairbanks,  Kodeak,  Sitka 
and  Ancho  ro-ge , " 

Sherman  is  in  charge  of  construction  and  maintenance-  of  transporta- 
tion vehicles  (boats)  at  Ketchikan, 
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STJBSISTiSJCa  SAWMILL  niG 

Mr,  Sidney  S,  G-oodga  entered  the-  samilling  game  in  the  Conejos  water- 
shed, which  is  nov;  within  the  Rio  Grande  National  Rorest,  R-2,  in  1898  vvhere 
timber  v/as  cut  at  various  sites  until  1904,  At  this  time  the  pLio  Grande 
National  Rorest  was  created  and  a Rederal  representative  instructed  Mr,  Goodge 
and  his  partner,  Mr.  Winters,  to  discontinue  the  cutting  of  Government  timber, 
so  private  timber  was  used,  the  following  two  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  partnership  of  Good.ge  and  Winters  had  been  dissolv- 
ed and  a Mr,  Von  Cannon  had  become  a partner.  The  mill  was  then  moved  to 
Chama,  New  Mexico,  where  timber  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Rrank  Broad  who  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  Tierra  .Araa,rilla  Gi-ant,  Operations  continued  here  for 
about  a year  when  Mr,  Goodge  sold  out  his  interest  to  Von  Cannon  and  Grigs 
and  Mr,  Goodge  purchased  an  interest  in  a mill  ovmed  by  Mr,  Jim  lia,rtley  which 
was  then  operating  in  the  Conejos  Canyon  watershed  on  private  lonid,  Vrnen 
cutting  of  this  timber  was  completed,  a sale  was  taken  out  from  the  Pio  Grande 
National  Rorest. 

This  is  supposed,  to  liave  been  the  first  sale  of  National  Rorest  timber 
in  that  area,  Mr,  Goodge  cut  National  Rorest  timber  in  that  vicinity  until 
the  fall  of  1908  when  he  moved  to  Petaca,  New  Mexico  on  the  Carson  National 

Rorest,  This  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  timber  sales  made  on  the  Car- 

sen  (then  a part  of  the  Jeraez  Nationo.l  Rorest)  ;to  a sav/mill  operator.  This 
mill  Yvas  destroyed  by  fire  a.nd.  the  following  year  Mr.  Goodge  piu’cha.sed  a mill 

from  Joe  Nannie  which  was  moved  to  Biscario  Canyon,  a tributary  of  the  Tusas 

Creek  on  the  Tres  Piedras  District . In  1910  Mr.  Von  Cannon  again  mrchased 
an  interest  in  the  mill  v;hich  was  operated  ■until  the  summer  of  1913  'when  it 
■vYas  sold  to  J,  C,  Lawton. 

Mr,  Goodge ’s  next  sawmill  venture  was  the  following  year  with  Mr, 

Coi'iklin  as  a partner  when  government  timber  was  rurcliased  in  the  Va.lle  Gra.nde 
Canyon  of  the  old  San  intone  District,  no’W  a part  of  the  Tres  Piedras  District, 
This  partnership  'was  dissolved  the  follov/ing  year  and  Mr.  Goodge  moved  to  Tres 
Piedras  where  he  secured  a tie  sale  for  ho'/m  ties  west  of  No  Agua* 

In  1917  Mr,  Goodge  ijurchased  a mill  from  the  Wlx!.le  Mining  Company  and 
moved  the  mill  to  Cow  Creek,  Operations  were  continued  here  until  ohout  1921, 
Dn.ring  this  time  a company  was  formed  laio'wn  as  the  M,  A,  Goodge  Company  which 
still  exists.  The  members  were  Ivir.  Goodge,  Manager,  Mrs,  M,  A,  Goodge,  ’wife, 
Arla.nd  Goodge,  son  and  H.  S.  Eirkendall,  son-in-la'w. 

The  follov/ing  t'wo  years  the  mill  -was  operated  in  Cleveland  Gulch  and 
while  here  Mr,  N.  C.  Noltey  became  a pa-rtnsr.  However,  this  did  not  la.st 
long  and  the  mill  was  sold  to  Briga,m  Young  with  a transfer  of  the  -uncompleted 
timber  sale. 

In  1924  ivIr,  Goodge  purchased  another  mill  which  was  moved  to  Tres  Pi-ed- 
ras  and  operated  ■until  1926,  a.t  'which  time  it  was  moved  to  private  land  on  the 
Tusa.s  where  both  private  and  Government  timber  'was  c..it.  The  following  year  the 
mill  'Was  moved  to  Oso  Canyon  on  the  Vallecitos  District  where  the  mill  'was 
operated  for  one  year  and  then  sold  to  Bei'i  Lea,  During  this  operation  J,  3. 
Pingston,  a new  son-in-la'w  wa.s  made  a member  of  the  firm.  In  1929  Goodge 
returned  to  the  Tres  Piedras  District,  buying  a 'mill  from  the  W,  ?,  Comp 
estate  which  he  opera.ted  ■until  1931  w-hen  he  moved  to  Jarita  Mesa  (Vallecitos 
District)  where  operations  are  still  being  continued,. 

Mr,  Goodge  has  raised  six  children,  4 girls,  2 boys,  5 are  still  living. 
He  'nas  25  grand  children  and  cO.lso  8 grea-t  grand  children  and  this  operation 
has  been  the  major  support  of  the  entire  family  during  this  time, 

Mr.  GoO'dge  is  now  70  years  old  and  still  ma-intains  active  mano.gem.ent 
of  the  operation.  During  the  long  period  of  time  that  he  has  operated  on 
Rorest  land  there  Imve  been  soma  differences  of  opinion  betv/een  Mr,  Goodge  and 
the  Rorest  Service  representatives  relative  to  the  supervision  of  the  sal’os, 
but  as  a whole  Mr.  Goodge  has  been  a very  satisfactory  operator,  a good  co- 
operator  and  a friend  to  the  Service,  (Data  for  above  fur'nished  by  Banger 
R,  L,  Ground) 
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THEY  " SOLD  TE3IR  GUFS"  TO  THil  SSHVIGIC  (Byl?.-  C.  Langston)  ' ' 

I/Iore  thsji  three  decades  ago  tv^o ' men -sat  their  horses  and  glared 
across  the  short  intervening  distance  that  separated  them  and  waited  for 
the  next  move.  One  was  dressed  in  the  typical  garh  of  the  cowhoy;  v/orn 
Stetson  hat,  leather  chaps,  and  pin- heel  hoots.  About  his  waist  was 
belted  a forty-five  caliber  revolver.  The  blunt  stock  of  a thirty- thirty 
saddle  gun  thiust  itself  upward  from  the  scabbard  slung  beneath  a,  stirx'up 
leather.  The  other,  too,  was  dressed  in  his  callings  Puttees  and  dark- 
blue  uniform  with  round,,  stiff-brimmed  hat.  He  was  the  local  Forestry 
Superintendent,  Strapped  to  the  tree  of  his  saddle  was  the  regulation 
Army  service  revolver  in  its  black  holster. 

The  cowboy  raised  in  his  stirrups  and  threw  a swift  glance  back 
over  his  shoulder.  Spread  in  a great  V,  with  the  point  directly  toviards 
the  tv/o  men,  a big  herd  of  steers  moved  slowly  up  over  the  sage-covered 
foothills,  the  sound  of  their  bawling  a low  monotonous  moan- that  lifted  and 
floated  upward  on  the  still  air  of  early  summer.  The  great  herds  of  the  — 
Caktle  .Company  were  moving  up  to  summer  range  in  the  high  country.  This  had 
been  their  privilege  since  the  days  of  the  Indian,  And  for  the.  first  time 
this  privilege  wras  being  disputed,  A permit,  said  the  Government  mon,  must 
be  obtained  before  the  cattle  v;ould  be  aJlowed  on'  the  Forest  Reserve, 

The  cowboy's  eyes  jerked  bade  to  face  the  man  in  -oniform.  His  hand 
whipped  down  to  his  hoi stored  gun, 

"Out  o*  the  way,  mister.  We're  goin'  on  th rough! " 

The  old-time  Forestry  Superintendent  was  not  a coward,  Heither  V7as 
he  lax  in  enforcing  the  regulations.  But  he  was  a- good  judge  of  -men,  and 
he  recognized  the  type  with  which  he  Y^as  dealing.  Here  before  him  was  the 
true  cowboy  -with  his  intense  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  outfit  for  ymicli  he 
worked.  He  would  fight  for  the  program  of  his  employer  and  die,  if  necessary, 
to  carrj'-  it  through.  With  a.  promise  to  return,  the  forester  reined  his.  horse 
av/ay  and  rode  off.  When  the  big  cattle  company  was  notified  of  its  trespass, 
it  pa,id  the  fee  and  was  given  a permit. 

Perhaps  the  above  reads  like  a page  from  a -western  thriller,  yet  it 
is  fact.  The  quotations  are  my  ovm,  of  course,  but  I feel  that  they  are  close 
to  actual  fact.  The  quoted  phrase  in  the  title,  "Sold  Their  Guns",  is  used 
as  a figure  of  speech  but  is  believed  apolicable  since  the  pioneer  considered 
his  gun  a necessary  adjuvant  to  his  occupation,  Ydiatever  that  occupation 
might  be.  ’ ' 

The  years  rolled  on,  and  this  same  coi.boy  drifted  i’nto  the  S-urvice, 
Forest  G-uard,  Ranger,  and  on  up.  He  is  today  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
Service,  He  took  v;ith  him  into  the  Service  the  same  coirrage  and  devotion 
to  a Ccuuse  with  v/liich  he  faced  the  Forestry  Superintendent  on  that  b3--gone  ■ 
day  now  dimmed  by  the  passing  of  the  years.  Which  brings  us  to  the  theme  of 
this  article  - esprit  de  corps. 

The  smooth- running  orgonization  of  the  Forest  Service  is  todoy  taken 
as  a matter  of  fact,  Likev/iso,  the  common  bond  which  exists  among  Forest 
Officers  and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  conservation  is  accepted  in  the 
same  light.  In  these  days  of  vrork  plons,  work  load  analysis,  and  what  not, 
fevY  of  us  pause  long  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  reason  v/hy  this  intongible 
thing  called  esprit  de  corps  became  so  early  a corner  stone  of  the  Service, 

The  answer,  I thinl-r,  lies  in  the  conditions  and  circumstances  surrouading 
that  eo-rly  day  period  and  the  type  of  mar  attracted  to  the  Service. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear  it  is  necessary  tlmt  we  go  back  "to  the 
cov/boy  v;ho,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  '-/as  read:/-  to  shoot  it  out 
with  the  opposition  in  order  that  his  employer's'  coktle  might  go  through  to 
grass.  He  was  dramatic  but  didn't  know  it.  He  was  in  deadly  earnest,  and 


he  did  know  that.  He  and  many  othei’s ‘like  him  were  a product  of  the  old 
trail  driving  days.  He  was  a near  descendant  of  those  early  day  cowboys 
who  hired  on  for  the  drive,  when  "the  drive"  meant  a year,  maybe  two  years, 
on  the  trail,  Ho  contracts  were  signed.  Hone  were  needed.  Their  word  was 
their  bond.  They  would  be  pitted  against  hardship  and  ds-nger.  The  elements 
and  the  hand  of  man,  both  red  and  white,  would  often  be  against  them.  They 
would  be  forced  to  fight,  and  some  would  die,  but  it  is  a matter  of  record 
that  their  loyalty  never  swerved.  They  sold  their  labor,  their  gems,  and 
sometimes  their  lives,  to  the  brand  they  represented. 

The  big  trail  drives  dwindled  and  vanished.  The  big  com  outfits 
retreated  before  the  fence  and  the  plov/.  The  cowboy  'ms  faced  ^7ith  the  loss 
of  his  vocation.  Hot  only  that,  but  the  thing  to  which  he  had  given  his 
utm.ost  loyal-ty  was  dying.  He  took  stock  of  his  surroundings.  He  v/as  an  out 
door  man,  but  he  was  not  a farmer.  He  looked  about  him  for  something  tha.t 
wonJLd  keep  him  in  his  element,  the  great  outdoors,  and  he  found  the  Horest 
Service, 

Ha  saw  in  the  Service  an  agency  for  the  protection  of  that  for  which 
he  had  so  often  foijght  ~ grass  and  water.  Though  he  probably  didn’t  realize 
it  then,  conservation  was  the  answer  to  a hope  tha.t  here,  in  the  mountain 
fastnass,  would  be  preserved  that  which  had  fallen  before  the  rushing  on- 
slan^ht  of  civilization  - the  open  range. 

So,  he  went  in  - horses,  bedroll,  guns,  and  all.  And  his  "all"  was 
that  unswerving  loyalty  tha.t  wa.s  nine-tenths  of  his  makeup.  He  was  tongh 
and  he  would  fight,  but  he  v7as  honest  and  fair  and  possessed  of  a rare  tact. 
His  signature  Y/as  a scrawl,  achieved  Y\fith  bated  breath  and  labored  effort, 
but  his  word  Y;as  a gold  bond.  He  wouldn’t  have  knovm  a G.A.-  1 from  the 
Congressional  Record,  If  he  broke  a leg,  he  was  simply  "laid  up",  Hut 
not  definitely  so.  I Imov/  of  an  instance  Y/han  one  of  this  gantry  got  up 
out  of  bed  Y/ith  a leg  in  splints  and  rode  five  miles  and  back  to  keep  an 
appointment.  He  developed  a limp  after  that,  a permanent  one.  I attended 
his  Y/edding  a fev/  years  later  and  looked  on  as  he  limped  from*  the  ranch, 
house  with  his  bride.  They  stepped  up, on  their  horses  and  rode  off,  headed 
back  to  "the  cabin",  she  vdth  her  cYardrobe  in  a spotlessly  white  flour  sack 
tied  to  the  back  of  her  saddle.  , . . , 

I knoYif  of  another,  possessed  of  a little  more  education  than  the 
a-verage  at  that  time.  He  rose  swiftly  after  the  transfer  of  the  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  He  was  iTiade’  Supervisor  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  position  v/ith  credit  both  to  himself  and  the  Service, 
Because  of  his  knovYlodge  of  the  livestock  indp.stry,  he  vYas  transferred  to 
another  locality  and  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  largest  cattle  • 
companies  in  the  west  and  one  that  had  never  acknoYde'lged , the  nev;  order. 

The  management  of  the  big  company  knew  this  fellovY,  and' reali zing  that 
opposition  to  him  v/ould  be  hopeless,  they  apparently  came  into  "the  fold". 
Things  moved  adong  vj-ith  smooth  routine  for  a.  few  years,  thep  he  Mas 
o-pproanhad  by  a representa-tive  of  the  corr^any.  Tl'ieir  manager  Mas  leaving. 
They  were  faced  Y/ith  a possible  disrnption  of  their  friendly  ralations  with 
the  Service  - unless  they  could  find  someone  fam.il ia.r  Y/ith  the  regulations 
of  the  Service  and  their  o\m  business  requirements.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  amiable  relationship,  Y/ould  he  consider  the  position  of  manager  for 
the  company? 
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The  Supervisor  thought  it  over.  He  was  v/ell  qua-lified  for  the 
position  and  his  salary  was  small,  about  half  that  offered  by  the  companjr. 
And,  it  looked  like  an  opportunity  to  cement  and  preserve  the  satisfactory 
relationship  that  existed  between  the  Service  and  the  company.  So  he 
resigned  and  went  over  to  the  company.  All  went  well  for  awhile  ~ a year, 
maybe  longer.  Then  things  began  to  happen,  I will  brief  the  details. 

Bordering  the  holdings  of  the  big  cattle  conwany  were  munerous  smo.ll 
ranchers  who  were  gradually  increasing  their  herds  under  "commensurate" 
ranch  holding  privilege.  But  their  use  of  Forest  range  was  largely  depend" 
ent  upon  adjacent  early  spring  range  used  by  both  the  company  cUid  them. 

The  use  of  this  range  had  been  a bone  of  contention  between  the  small 
ranchers  and  the  big  company  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Forest  Supervisor 
mentioned.  He  had  ironed  out  and  reconciled  their  differences.  But  once 
he  ms  in  their  employ,  their  old  policy  of  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
small  user  by  destroying  his  range  v/as  revived.  The  former  Supervisor,  now 
manager  for  the  company'-,  received  instructions  from  "higher  up"  to  move  in 
a vast  herd  of  steers  on  this  small  range.  Fat  the  small  ranchers  out, 
definitely  eliminate  them  from  further  competition  with  the  big  companyl 

They  probably  felt  that  he  'would  carry  out  their  orders  exjilicitly, 
i/7asn’t  he  working  for  them  now?  uere  they  not  paying  him  much  more  than 
the  Service  had  paid  him?  pie  was  out  of  the  Service-  now,  and  if  he  quit 
the  company  he  would  be  entirely  out.  He  had  few,  if  o-iiy,  savings.  He 
couldn't  afford  to  qp.it,  Theii-  reasoning  was  sound,  except  for  one  thing; 
they  overlooked  his  allegiance  to  a principle,  the  principle  of  fair  deal- 
ing, and  his  loyalty  to  a cap.se,  the  cause  of  conservation. 

He  resigned  the  managership,  I don' t knov;  'what  he  told  them.  Know- 
ing the  man  cis  I do,  I ha.ve  a.  feeling  that  vhiat  he  did  tell  them  could  be 
considered  as  "plenty".  He  was  taken  back  into  the  Service- and  is  now 
retired. 


This  is  not  a eulogy  of  the  cov/boy,  as  a cowboy.  Bather  is  it  a 
eulogy  of  that  indomitable  spirit  and  intense  loyo,lty  that  he  and  others 
of  that  day  brought  to  the  Service,  He  was  simply  selected  for  this 
article  as  the  most  distinctive  type  of  the  period.  The  men  who  helped 
build  the  prestige  of  the  Service  came  from  mony  walks  of  life;  const luc- 
tion  bosses,  logging  bosses,  civil  engineers,  ranchers,  and  others.  All 
of  them  carried  as  a stock  in  trade  unswerving  loyalty  and  a firm  belief 
in  the  cause  they  represented.  Taken  as  a v/hole  they  were  probably  a pretty 
top.gh  crov/d,  but  in  the  regplation  of  grazing  and  logging  they  faced  a 
situation  with  which  only  men  of  their  character  and  training  coP-ld  cope. 

Tlaose  were  tough  days  and  the  pay  '.vas  small.  Hardship  and  sometimes 
danger  wc.s  their  lot.  Tdie  day  was  never  too  long  nor  the  night  too  stormj'-, 
if  duty  called.  And  the  arrival  of  the  pxay  check  was  decidedly  not  the 
main  event  of  the  month,  The^''  so’.ved  well  and  deep,  those  men,  the  seeds 
of  conservation,  Ai'id  sometimes  they  sowed  to  the  ougry  whine  of  rifle 
bullets,  for  in  a few  instances  some  of  them  died  with  their  boots  on. 

But  they  carried  on,  and  they  laid  the  corner  stone  for  the  policy  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  taking  over  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  regulation  and 
administration  of  the  various  \ises  of  an  area  as  large  as  the  original 
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forest  reservations,  Yiras  a task  of  no  mean  proportions.  This  vast  area 
was  wild  and  ■untamed.  Few  roads  and  trails  existed,  and  telephone  lines 
were  fewer  yet.  Within  its  borders  the  old  time  cattle  king  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  wall,  jealous  of  his  rights  and  su.s'picious  of  interference. 
The  far-flung  tentacles  of  the  lumber  interests  were  reaching  out  for  the 
choicest  timber  lands  and  fiercely  resisting  all  efforts  toward  regul.ation. 
Range  wars  swept  back  and  forth  over  this  wilderness  and  remnants  of  the 
old  outlaw  bands  were  still  to  be  fo'ond  within  its  fastness. 

It  wa-s  inevitable  tlmit  "under  such  conditions  there  would  be  bred 
men  of  "the  type  of  the  pioneer  in  conservation.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
stand  on  the  side  lines  and  view  the  activities  of  those  men,  and  later 
to  enter  the  Service  and  become  intimately  acq"uainted  with  some  of  them. 

In  the  various  Ranger  Stations  there  hangs  a roster  of  those  that  have 
preceded  the  present  incumbent.  I never  reo.d  those  rosters  "without  a 
feeling  thak  back  of  this  simple  list  of  names  lies  the  story  of  the  Service 
Some  day,  perhaps,  a gifted  and  accredited  writer  will  unearth  and  put  into 
print  the  story  of  that  period.  And  I predict  that  v;hen,  and  if,  such  a 
volume  is  prepared,  drama,  tragedy,  romance,  and  even  humor,  will  stalk 
through  its  pages  hand  in  hand  with  the  fight  for  conservation. 

But  the  writer  of  such  a vokrrne  'will  not  find  all  his  material  in 
the  dry  and  dusty  files  of  that  time.  He  must  meet  and  Icnow  and  talk  to 
the  men  "vvho  lived  it.  And  the  time  is  short.  Their  roudcs  are  being  thinned 
by  the  sv/eep  of  the  Grim  Reo.per,  but  the  esprit  de  corps  established  by 
them  will  continue  to  live  and  endure  as  our  heritage  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation, for  figuratively  and  literally,  they  ’’sold  their  guns"  to  the 
Service, 

TODAY  VS.  YBSTi!Rrii>.Y 

In  this  period  of  high  spaed,  we  are  inclined  to  look  back  and  feel 
that  a fev/  years  ago  v/e  all  had  time  to  accomplish  mo.ny  things  which  may 
be  slighted  today,  Hov/ever,  years  ago  we  probably  felt  that  those  times 
were  high  pressure  days  the  same  as  we  do  today,  judging  from  a Washington 
office  inspector’ s comment  on  a Region  Three  Rorest  Eanagement  Plan  which 
reads; 

"I  "understand  that  Supervisor  ....  personally  prepared  the  report 
and  in  view  of  the  multitudinous  duties  involved  upon  a Forest  Supervisor 
in  charge  of  a Forest  such  as  the  ....  I feel  tha.t  he  is  especiallj?"  entitled 
to  high  credit  ;f or  the  v/oi’k  in  these  modern  high  pressure  days," 


The  re'port  is  .do.ted  1924. 
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CAMSGIB’S  DESERT  LABORATORY  TBAITS^gRaED  TO  FOREST ' .SS5VI 0-3 

After  six  months  of  negotiations  a deed  of  conveyance  has  heeii 
executed  and  recorded  covering  the  transfer  to’  the 'United  States-  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution’s  internationally  known  D-esert  La'boratory  located  3 
miles  from  the  'business  center  of  .Tucson,  Arizona,  -.  The  arrangements  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  property,  hy  donation,  were  initiated  hy  the  South- 
western Eorest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  aiid  consunrnated  hy  the  Chief’s 
' office  and  Region  3, 

The  transfer  includes  220  acres  of  land  .owned  'by  the  Institution, 

Y/ith  approximately  24  acres  additional  ■ in  ■ smaller  parcels  to-  he  conveyed 
later;  640  acres  of  leased  State  lands;  a one-story  laboratory  'buildirig  of 
native  stone,  20  x 122  feet,  , with  two  wings,  16  'by  36  feet;  a second 
building,  28  by  46  feet;  several  smaller  buildings  to  be ^transferred  at 
a later  date;  and  the  necessary- appirtenant  structures  such  as  power  line, 
pipe  lines,  storage  tanks,  garage,  ..and  fence  surrounding  the  deeded  and 
State  lands.  The  Institution’s  investment  records  show  the  value  of  this 
property  to  exceed  $80,000,  Included  also  in -the „ donation  is  a great 
- variety  of  scientif ic , apparatus,  -office  equipment,  shop  tools,  valued 
at  probably  $15, '000,  and  in  addition  what  is  said  to  be  the  best , biological 
library  in  the  Southwest.  .. 

■ The  Desert  Laboratdr^-^  was  started  in:  1902  on  the  recommendation  of 
an  advisory  conmittee'  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  y/hich  Mr, ■ Rihchot  was 
a member.  It  has  been  continuously  used  bj^,  the  Institution  since  tha,t 
da,te  for  experimentation  on  methods,  by  v/hich  t^lants  .p-.3rformad  their  func- 
tions under  the  ext  ran  rdina'ry  conditions  existing,  in  the.  desert.  The 
results  of  this  y/ork  have  been  set  forth  in  over  400  journal  <a,rticles, 
monographs,  and  books.  Many  foreign, as  -well  as  American  scientists  have 
made  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Desert  La'bora'tory  for  carrying  out 
special  investigations.  Dr,  Eorrest  ShreVvO,  present  director  of  the."- 
Desert  Laboratory,  will  complete  -his  investigations  during  the  next  fevy 
years.  All  other  research  v/ork.  here  by  the.  Institution  is  being  closed  out. 

The  buildings  will  be  renovated  and  the:  site'; further  de.veloped,  for 
use  yyithin  the  next  year  as  the  headquarters'  for  the  Southvyestern  Eorest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station,  '-  ' v . - . : . -. 

GOLD.  WATCH  EOR  CHEhST.  . " ' 

On  June  27  Associate  Regionol  Forester  Cheney,  received  a nev;  gold 
Hojiiilton,  with  the  follovying  inscription  engraved  on  the  back:  "Morton 
M,  Cheney,  President,  1939-40,  Rotary  Club  .of ' Albuquerque,. 

The  v/atch  vya.s- presented  by. -members  .of  the  ' Club,  when  Mr,  Cheney  comr* 
pleted  his  year  as  President  and  was-,  congratulated  oh  ”doipg  a swell  job.” 
During  his  term  l^he-  Club  .enjoyed  steady  progress,  increased  membership 
and  improved  attendance,  ; The  Club  was,- ho st  to. .the  annual  district  con- 
ference of  Rotary,  and  promoted  it  so  successfully  that  all. records  in 
the  17-year  life  of  the  district,- for  .'conference  attendance,  and  activity, 
v/ere  broken,  ...  - ' . , . ' , - 
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m,  KIHKIAM)  OF  Tia  WO  0ITIC3  VACATIONS  IIT  THE  SOUTH\7.113T 

Mr,  Burt  P.«  Kirkland  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Fconomics,  Washington 
Office,  was  an  office  visitor  June  17,  Mr,  Kirkland  and  fanily  were  on  a 
vacation  trip  and  were  pa,rticularly  interested  in  securing  literature  on  the 
places  of  interest  in  Few  Mexico.  They  entered  Hew  Mexico  hy  way  of  Carlsbad 
and  visited  the  Euidoso  country  on  the  Lincoln  and  planned  trips  into  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Carson  country. 


HATUHAL  BRIDGD  - DISCOVIRY  ^ 

Approximately- ninety  years  ago  a hot-headed  Scotch,  youth,  living  then 
on  the  east  coa.st  of  Scotland,  V7as  given  a switching,  hy  his  mother.  This 
peeved  hir.i  to  an  extent  .tlia,t  he  ran  away  from  home,: , got  ^ aitplpytient  on  a boat 
and  took  to  sea.  He  worked  diligently,  made  steady:, .ad  van  cement  and  in  drie 
tir.ie  became  captain  of  the'koat,  Tblis  boat  was  accidentally  nai'.med.and  sunk 
in  San  Francisco  harbor,  Caikain  Do.vid  .Gowan  , collected  some  i'csurance.- oii  ' the 
boat,  bought  some  sheep  and  some  Morgan  brood  mares,  and  ..drifted,  sastv/o,rd.  He 
became  v;ell  acquainted  with  the  Indians. and  fo;r  a tine  .was  Okicf  of  one  of 
the  tribes,  - probably  the  Moh^,v,8.s,  La,tcr,  ho vveve.rj.  sone;  unfriendly  Indians 
mde  trouble  and  got  away  , with  all  of  his  sheep  and  all,  .'of  the  horses  e.xcept 
one  colt.  He  drifted  on  farther  east  into  Arizona,  where  he  prc.speoted  for 
several  years  with  varying  success.  In  about-  1882  he;  discovered  IJatural  ' ' 
Bridge,  By  this  time  riany  years  had  elapsed  since  leaving  Scotland  and  he 
load  not  written  hone  in,  all  this  time..  Somehow,,- however,  a sketch -of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  discovery  of  Hatural  Bridge  -'was  p’'ibli shed  in  an  ISnglish  . 
paper  and  in  connection  v/ith  the  brief  article  Dave  Gowa,n’ s name  Y/as  mentioned. 
His  relatives  there  v/rote  him,  Just  on  , a slim  hope and  they  received  an 
immediate  reply.  In  due  tine  David  Govjan  Goodfellow,'  Dave  G o wan*  s,  cousin, 
cane  to  the  United  States  and  to  Arizona,  From  the  discovery  of  the^  Hatural 
Bridge  by  Dave  Gowan  he  had  held,  it  under  an  old  ” squ£itter,'’ s right”  claim; 
but,  after  David  Goodfellow  Icadt  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  Gowan- 
relinquished  hit  squatter's  claim  so  that  Mr,-  Goodfellow  could,  file  on.  the - 
place,  "Davy”  GovYan,  after  he  became  old,  settled  at  a small,  cabin  near  the 
hee.d  of  Deer  Creek,  where  he  died  in  1925,  He  is  still  remembered  by. many  - ' 
of  the  old-tirters.  The  Hatural  Bridge  which  he  .discovered  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  it  now  attracts  many  visitors,.  . (Tonto  Bulletin) 

lOUA  STATD  FOHFSTRY  CAMP  ' - . : ■ . 

The  Iowa  Stake  College  is  holding  a surmAer  camp  for  tvYO  months. .in  the  ’ 
Jemez  Mountains  with  50  freshmen  in  attendance,  . . Mr,  ■ Odell  Julander  a member  . 
of  the  teaching  staff  is  kho’wiA  to  a nuiAber  in  this  Hegio.n- asd he  wYas . employed 
on  the  I-Iorth  Kaibab  from  1933  to  1936  .when  he  resigned  to-  accept  a professor- 
ship at  the  lov/a  State  College,  Mr,  Julander  stated -tlat . the -students  vYould 
be  ta].cen  into  the  field  in  order  to  see  some  of  the  actua.l  work  being  done 
b:/  the  forest  ranger,-  Representatives  of  the  RO  and.  the  Sahta  Fe  Kk’F,  -visited 
the  group  and  gave  informative  talks, 


PIOITFFR  HATUPALIST  IH  iJlIZOHA  . ^ ....  - - 

Tdgar  Alexander  Mearns  was  probably  the,  first  -naturalist  of  note  to 
visit  Arizona,  'In  1884,  Mearns,  a yoAing  ea-stern- doctor,  entered  the- Army  and 
\Yas  assigned  to  Camp  Verde  where  he  remained  four  years.  During,  thisdtime  he 
explored  most  of  north— central  Arizona  and  made  long  trips- into  other  parts 
of  the  State,  He  collected  seveitAl  thousand  birds  and  mamtials  most  of  which 
he  gave  to  the  America.n  Idis.euxA  of  Fatural  History  and  tho-.se  he  retained"  vve re 
given,  after  his  death  (1916)  to  the  U,  S,  National  Maseum,  Uashington,  D,C.' 
One  of  the  most  important  vYorks  ever  v/ritten  on  Hatuial  History  of  the  south- 
v/est  is  his  monAimental  ”Ifeimmals  of  the  Mexican  BoAmdarj-'  of  the  United  States." 

(From  art'icl’e  in  July  Plateau  by  Allan  R,  Phillip 
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